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“TEST DRIVE 





"T SHINES ON DRESS PARADE... 
/T PROVES (TS METTLE IN ACTIONS” 





‘50 FORD 






ve GOT LETS GO’ STARTS 
AND CATS PAW STOPS /” 


Before you buy any car, your Ford Dealer 
invites you to “Test Drive” the ‘50 Ford! “Test Drive” it for power... 
for comfort . . . for ease of handling. As for economy —the rapidly 
growing family of ‘50 Ford owners has found that this car is designed 
for top value in original purchase price, and top economy of 
operation and maintenance. And for looks—well, Ford has won 
the Fashion Academy’s Gold Medal as “Fashion Car of the Year” 
again for 1950! See it—’Test Drive” it at your Ford Dealer's today! 


THERES A Sora n YOUR FUTURE WITH A FuTure Bur in / 


“'T TAKES THE MEDAL FOR BEAUTY 
AND (TS BUILT TO LIVE OUTDOORS ! 





* 


NEW LIBRARY TO SERVE 
PROGRESS IN STEEL; 
ITS DOORS OPEN TO ALL 


A new technical library whose aim is 
to promote progress in steel has been 
opened in our general office building 
at Bethlehem, Pa. It is the Charles M. 
Schwab Memorial Library, dedicated 
to the founder of Bethlehem Steel, a 
man who was a towering figure in the 
industry and long recognized as its 
leader. 

In the days when Mr. Schwab as a 
young man was working in a steel 
plant in the daytime and doing experi- 
ments in his home chemical laboratory 
at night, steelmakers ran their plants 
largely by rule of thumb. There was 
very little printed information to which 
they could turn. Mr. Schwab was a 
pioneer in the application of technical 
literature and scientific research to the 
art of steelmaking. 

Today steel has a vast literature. A 
notable collection of books on all 
phases of steelmaking and testing, 
together with files of technical mag- 
azines and proceedings of technical 
societies, is on the shelves of the Schwab 
Memorial Library. 

The library is aimed to serve the tech- 
nical public, as well as to be a useful 
facility for the scientists and other em- 
ployees of Bethlehem Steel. Its doors 
are open to men from other companies, 
to students, to writers—to anyone 
with a working interest in any phase 
of the technology of iron and steel. 


An account of Mr. Schwab's life, first deliv- 
ered as an address by E. G. Grace, Chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel Company, before the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, has been published in 
booklet form. If you would like to receive a copy 
with our compliments send a letter or post card 
to Publications Department, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Entrance to Charles M. Schwab Memorial Library. Architects: McKim, Mead and White, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Pick the 
Thoroughbred 


of 
a 





LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED RIDER 
ON THE KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley— blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 





Fipe Tobaccos 


| Entered as second class matter May 31, 1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., 
tion price $2.50 per year in the U.S. and possessions: Canada and Foreign, $3.50 per year. Single copy 15¢. Vol. 57, No. 





TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Pension Tension 


There is mounting concern 
throughout the country because of the 
growing insistence of unions for non- 
contributory, company-financed pen- 
sions. 

When a company is forced by 
threat of strike to agree to pension its 
workers at a certain age and a fixed 
amount, it must necessarily set aside 
greater sums for its older employes, 
whose retirement age is closest. Where 
is this money to come from? If from 
reserves, this would in many cases se- 
riously endanger the firm’s financial 
structure. If the company were forced 
out of business, the workers would lose 
their jobs as well as pensions. 

As a matter of fact, it has been 
estimated that 95% of all the business 
organizations in the country would be 
unable to take this financial hurdle. 
And, even if they could, what chance 
would men and women over 40 have 
of ever securing employment? From 
the standpoint of sheer self-preserva- 
tion, employers would be compelled to 
favor younger workers. 


It has been suggested that each 
individual pension plan be made to fit 
the financial ability of the employer. 
Yet, is it fair that those who belong 
to powerful unions and work for big 
concerns with huge financial resources 
be supported in their old age, while 
those working for smaller concerns 
and belonging to less powerful organi- 
zations be passed by? To add to the 
unfairness, the latter would have to 
contribute to the pensions enjoyed by 
the former, for a company’s pension- 
costs, like any other business expense, 
would be reflected in the higher price 
the public would have to pay for its 
products. We have seen this demon- 
strated in the higher prices that peo- 
ple have to pay for coal. 


What many people forget is 
that pensions cost money—and some- 
one has to pay the bill. Almost 20 
years ago, the Townsend Plan advo- 
cated $200 per month pensions for 
everyone over 65 years of age. It got 
nowhere because the people realized 
that the cost of such a program would 
be tremendous, and someone would 
have to pay the bill. The “someone” 
is the public. 

Some firms have been compelled, 
by strike or threat of strike. to agree 
to $100-a-month pensions for their 
workers. There is also a growing de- 


Wide World 
mean? 


Illusion. What does “free” 


mand for “$100 a month for all over 
65.” It is right and proper that our old 
folks be properly taken care of in 
their declining years, but it is also 
right and proper that some method be 
found to do this without wrecking our 
entire economy. It has been estimated 
that the cost of $100-a-month pensions 
for all persons over 65 would be $12 
billion a year. And, with life expect- 
ancy constantly lengthening, the num- 
ber of those on pension would grow 
ever larger—and the cost higher. 


Senator Taft has pointed out 
that the only way to pay for such a 
program is out of the current earnings 
of those who are working—‘“through 
some method of taxation”—on pay, on 
income, on sales, from employers’ 
profits, or a “transaction tax as pro- 
posed in the Townsend Plan.” 

However, Mr. Taft emphasized 
that, regardless of the method used, 
the costs “are usually passed on to 
the consumer in the price of the fin- 
ished product. . . . The question we 
are to face frankly is whether our 
economy can afford that tremendous 
burden without deterring industry as 
well as the worker and reducing too 
much the worker’s standard of living.” 

This is such a serious problem 
that it would be a catastrophe for the 
nation to rush into action without very 
thorough study. 


Publisher. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





For Happy Living: Thank you for 
your very generous review of Dr. Blan- 
ton’s and my book The Art of Real Hap- 
piness (Religion, Mar. 22). 

I found it particularly significant and 
pleasing because you so interestingly call 
attention to one of our chief objectives, 
namely, to show that ministers and psy- 
chiatrists can work together and do a 
good job in helping people. We believe 
that the two together can accomplish 
more than either technique can possibly 
do working separately. It is encouraging 
to have you express this thought so 
forcibly. 

NorMAN VINCENT PEALE, Marble 

Collegiate Church, New York. 


Rubber Prices: We were pleased 
with your article “Wrangle Over Rub- 
ber” (Nation, Apr. 5), but would like to 
bring one point to your attention. You 
state “the U.S. market price for natural 
rubber is up from 1614¢ a pound last 
summer to 2014¢, is creeping toward pre- 
war levels, and is now 23¢ above the Gov- 
ernment’s price for its general purpose 
synthetic.” 

The price of general purpose syn- 
thetic is 1814¢, and at the time your story 
was written the price for natural rubber 
was 2014¢, so that actually the price of 
natural rubber at that time was only 15¢¢ 
above the Government price for general 
purpose synthetic, rather than 23¢ above. 

H. G. Bucsper, Associate Director, 


Natural Rubber Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The mistake in the price difference 
between natural and synthetic rubber was 
typographic. At the time PAaTHFINDER’s 
story was written, 154¢ was the correct 


differential.—Ed. 


From the Voice of America: 
While I am always pleased with any pres- 
entation explaining the Voice of America 
operation to the American people, I was 
somewhat taken back by the statement 
“The State Department’s International 
Broadcasting Division spends most of the 
time on the cold war sidelines, sticks to 
broadcasts of news of the American scene, 
music and entertainment” (World, Mar. 
Zn. 

The Voice of America never has been 
on the sidelines, but rather directly in the 
front line of the “cold war.” It has had a 
leading, and I think an effective, role in 
implementing American foreign policies 
and in correcting distortions being spread 
by Communist propaganda machines 
against the United States, especially in 
areas where radio has become one of the 
few remaining sources of outside infor- 
mation. The “Voice” has built up a vast 
listening audience behind the Iron Cur- 
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ul. had 


SUMMER 
AHEAD 





tain, although (or perhaps even because ) 
the programs are under continuing attack 
Atom pile by-products by the controlled press and radio of those 
countries. 
“fly” to help medical research The satirical spots on the Soviet elec- 
tions represented a slightly new approach 
but in no way a departure from the more 
traditional means of making clear the 
American position through news, com- 
mentaries and editorial roundups. Inci- 
dentally, the reaction to the satirical 
series has been quite favorable. 
Foy D. Kouter, Chief, Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division, De- 
-partment of State, New York. 


TV Crime: Wayne Coy, FCC chair- 
man, is right. The public interest is the 
first thing to be considered on TV pro- 


x io 
J” S 


Radioisotopes were needed by a Boston hospital for patient treatment. Lead- 
shielded box of radioactive iodine (weight, 35 Ibs.) picked up by Air Express in 
Knoxville, Tenn., at 11 a.M., delivered 7:15 p.m. Charge, $8.60. Hospitals, like all 
business, use Air Express regularly to get supplies from anywhere in hours. 





Yardley, for Pathfinder 


grams (Radio-TV, Apr. 5). Every time I 
read one of your news stories about the 
trend to crime and violence on television, 
I wonder how it’s going to affect my small 
It’s easier and more convenient to use Shipments keep moving. Air Express | son, who, as any child would, takes an 
the world’s fastest shipping service. goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. | active interest in every program that’s 
When shipments are ready, just phone Frequent schedules. Use dependable, turned on. How can he tell that the mur- 
for pick-up. Special door-to-door experienced Air Express—keep your ders and the robberies are not in the 





service included in the low rates. business rolling at a profitable clip. category of things to be imitated? 

m Even if we keep them turned off at 
Only Air Express gives you all these advantages home, he may see such programs at 
Werld’s fastest shipping service. neighbors houses. ve And when he takes 
out his toy pistol (as he does) to plug the 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. isi “te Mik ahem hills eabiiies pated 
One-carrier responsibility all the ay ‘ people may think it’s cute, but | think it’s 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. : 


time to start worrying. 


Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. Auice Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 


: Rural Radio Reception: Your 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) F 


article on more power for clear channel 
radio stations (Radio-TV, Mar. 8) is 


much appreciated. Only those who live 

LK, far removed from metropolitan areas can 

ears ES Rates include pick-up and delivery door appreciate what those stations mean to 
to door in all principal towns and cities farm and small town people. 

—ae GETS THERE FIKST You may not believe it to be possible 

A service of after a ge sasrery 0 Saints ot ge 

are some big network shows which we 

EPs py ant te have never heard up here. Our local sta- 

tion with its local programming does the 

best it can, but we count on the remote 

clear channel stations for the really big 

programs. If they had more power we 
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Mrs. Rosert F. Brown, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


e e During the coldest part of last 
winter, | would gladly have traded about 
99 stations I could get for one I could 
hear without interference. At times there 
was not a spot on the dial where I could 
get a station without such interference. It 
sounded exactly like a _ free-for-all-cat- 
and-dog fight. 

I guess in this country the air is 
free, but it doesn’t make sense to me to 
spend vast sums of money cluttering it 
up with stuff that no one can hear. 

Wa ter P. Isaac, Myers, Mont. 


could get consistently clear nighttime 

broadcasts and enjoy the programs that Dat ng, fo will |] y| 
city folks now have by a mere twist of = 

the dial. e 





Ornithological Memo: Many 
thanks for the well-written feature story 
about me (Resources, Apr. 5). It has 
caused quite a stir amongst my friends. I 
can’t tell you how thrilled I am to be a 
cover “girl.” 

Rocer T. Peterson, Glen Echo, Md. 


ee Where can I buy Peterson’s A 
Field Guide to Western Birds? 
Grace Stewart, Hot Springs, S.Dak. 


e @e Where can I get the bird identi- 
fication “primer” ? 


Mrs. H. W. FLANAGAN, Wallace. W.Va. 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


e @ Just read the splendid article on 
bird watching. How can I get started "a 
identifying birds in this area? I’ve got See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer's. $21.50* 
the bug. ... 


» Ss . iC . a 4 
NRE ERR i silos New Streamlined General Electric Automatic Toaster 
A Field Guide to the Birds ($3.50), A . , ° 
A Field Guide to Western Birds ($3.50), pops up toast, or keeps it down Hill you're ready fer Wt 
Peterson’s pocket-edition bird identifica- 
tion “primer” How to Know the Birds 
(35¢), as well as answers to general 
queries on ornithology are obtainable 
through the National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York.—Ed. 


Toast—when you want it! 


Now—without any “timing” on your part you can 
have your eggs and toast ready at the same time! 
With the new General Electric Toaster, you can 
keep toast ready and waiting inside! For the prompt 
members of the family, just set it to pop up toast 
for immediate use. 


Speaking of Billions: In “Histori- 
cal Item” (Nation, Mar. 22) you quote 
John T. Flynn’s book The Road Ahead: 
“In four years under Harry Truman, [the Toast—as you like it! 
U.S.] spent $184 billion.” Then in 
“Spending, Lending, Unending” (Talk- 
ing It Over, Mar. 22) you say “... from 
President Truman’s inauguration up to 
the end of last September, Government 
expenditures totaled $191 billion.” 

The slight difference of 7 billions be- 
tween the two stories should cause no 
great concern in these times... . 

Ernest G. Knicuts, State Senator, 

Augusta, Me. 





This General Electric Toaster toasts every slice to 
taste—light, medium or dark. Just set the control, 
it won't matter if you toast one slice or twenty. You 
get every slice exactly the way you want it. 








So quick to clean! 


This new, slimmer, streamlined General Electric has 
a Snap-in Crumb Tray for quick, easy cleaning. It 
won't take you a minute to snap it out, clean it, and 
snap it in again. 





Both figures are correct. Author 
Flynn’s figure of $184 billion was for the 
period of July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1949, 


while Paturinver’s ($191 billion) cov- | “Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 
ered an additional three months.—Ed. ‘ 


In writing to the editors, address | G ft N a A A [ fe LE C T = | C 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., | 


Washington 5, D.C. 





*(Incl. Fed. Exc. Tax.) Price subject to change without notice. 
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WILLYS’ NEW 






F-HEAD ENGINE 


7.4-1 COMPRESSION GIVES 
MORE POWER, MORE MILEAGE 


You are looking at America’s newest, most 
advanced engine. It is a 4-cylinder, F-head 
engine—with valve-in-head intake and valve- 
in-block exhaust. It has 7.4-1 compression, 
but does not require premium fuel. Its short, 
evenly-heated intake manifold and giant-size 
intake valve deliver a full charge of fuel mix- 
ture to each cylinder at any speed. It literally 
squeezes more energy from every drop of gas, 
giving lower fuel consumption and higher 
horsepower. See the new Willys models with 
the HURRICANE Engine at Willys Dealers. 


THE NEW WILLYS 
STATION WAGON 


Here’s the new all-steel Willys 
Station Wagon. . . handsomely 
restyled... HURRICANE- 
powered for stepped-up perform- 
ance and long mileage. It’s two 
cars in one—a comfortable pas- 
senger car and, with seats out, 
a big-cargo vehicle for hauling. 








A New !2-Ton Truck $//7 QF foo 
WITH “HURRICANE” POWER woe as oe COW rr 


With its money-saving HURRI- 
CANE Engine and long-lasting 
functional body, this new % -ton 
Willys Truck is the top buy in its 
field. Comfortable cab. . . sensi- 
ble fenders . . . high road clearance 
.-.@ host of other features. 118- 
inch wheelbase; 4250 lbs. GVW. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO e@ MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Pathfinder—Acme 


The Cover. Americans, spending 
about $500 million a year on the men- 
tally ill, have reason to look with 
anxious hope at the work of Dr. Hud- 
son Hoagland at Worcester’s Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology. For 
Hoagland, a hardheaded biologist, has 
come up with discoveries which may 
foreshadow the day when any psychic 
disorder can be as readily spotted and 
cured as smallpox or laryngitis. PATH- 
FINDER, on page 24, throws the spot- 
light on this impressive story. 


rue 


Inside. An overemphasis on corn- 
production, combined with bad farm- 
ing practices, has already ruined mil- 
lions of once-fertile U.S. acres. For 
details on what author-farmer Louis 
Bromfield has done about the problem 
on his own Malabar Farm, see Re- 
sources, page 44, 


x* *«* * 


Next Issue. If you want to know 
what kind of person you are, you'll 
want to read the personality analyses 
in the May 17 PAtHFiNnpeR. These an- 
alyses are based, not on the lines in 
your palm nor on your handwriting, 
but on your favorite color. They were 
worked out by one of the nation’s fore- 
most color authorities, Faber Birren, 
who has some unusual ideas on this 
fascinating subject. 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning to move 
within the next month send us your new address now. 
Send both old and new address, also printed name and 
address torn from back of cover. Also notify your Post- 
master. Allow five weeks for first copy to reach your new 
address. 
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HAIR 


GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM 17 WITH 


KEML 


70 AvoID THAT GREASY LOOK 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 





Custom-mue for Jack Kramer 


Kramer’s fast, hard service and smashing volleys 
made him national singles titleholder 
as well as world’s professional champion. 
Naturally, he requires rackets that are custom-made. { 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. supplies these 
tackets especially to meet his specifications. 










*USTOM-MADE 


fo give you 
Best performance 
Best protection 


Custom-made to fight wear, acids, carbon and rust; custom-made to 
keep your engine clean, Havoline Motor Oil will net you these paying 
benefits: more gas-miles, full power, and longer engine life. 

No matter what driving conditions you encounter, you have complete 
lubrication protection when Custom-Made Havoline goes in your 
crankcase. It is superior to any Premium motor oil — actually meets all 
requirements for heavy-duty lubricating oils. It’s the best motor oil 
your money can buy! Custom-Made Havoline has been tested and 
proved in millions of miles of driving in all 48 states. Get it today 
from your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES ™ Bulod ve) - mele 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada ‘f&p gAN 
~ 5 Your encine "4 


~ 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


of Newspaper Editors and the President's tough talk to the Federal Bar 
Association were deliberately planned——as first harbingers of the 
Administration's new "snap—them-—out-—of-—their-—lethargy" scheme. 


treatments to inform the people of the seriousness of present re-— 
lationships with Soviet Russia. It was decided last week, just before 
Acheson spoke to the ASNE, that the best course was to pull out all 
the stops-—-short of mongering war. 


Se See eee e”-— "= C—0—0—OO ee — —_— Oe OOOO eee ee 


level. Defense, State, Treasury and other department officials will 
desert the mealy-—mouthed approach, put facts, however unpleasant, into 
their public statements until, at least, the Big Three Conference in 
London ends the latter part of this month. 


by the surprise appointment of Council member Leon H. Keyserling. 
Keyserling, heretofore regarded as too anti-industry to fill the shoes 
of Ex-Chairman Edwin G. Nourse, has been soft pedaling his pro-welfare 
state ideas recently. 


FORMER NEW YORK SEN. JAMES M. MEAD, now a member of the Federal Trade Com-— 
mission, is chiefly responsible for the new role assumed by the FTC— 
economic advisory board for Congress. Mead, who feels the 36-year-old 
agency was set up principally to help Congress, thinks his Commission 
can effectively put the Council of Economic Advisers and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report out of business. 











U.S. labor, is not yet a lost cause. The showdown will come sometime 
this spring after conferences between AFL President William Green 

and CIO President Philip Murray, which, if successful, may produce 
the new super-—-union as early as next fall. 


of the one-—union idea, proposed by Murray a month ago, it is unlikely 
that Lewis will merge when the chips are finally down; he will stall 
for a while and then decide, dramatically, to play the lone wolf role. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL JESSE M. DONALDSON'S ORDER reducing deliveries of mail to 
one-—a-day is by no means a sure thing. 


WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT OF THE AFL LETTER CARRIERS' UNION, has the 
assurance of Olin D. Johnston, chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and Rep. Tom Murray, chairman of a 
Similar committee in the House, that if he can prove the cutback in 
deliveries won't save money, they'll oppose Donaldson's order. 


THERE IS STILL A GOOD CHANCE THAT RENT CONTROLS WILL BE CONTINUED. President 
Truman has told House Banking and Currency Committee Chairman Brent 
Spence, of Kentucky, that he is willing to accept a compromise bill 
that will continue the controls for at least six months. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee now leans toward a six-month extension 


by the tight count of seven members for, and five against. 





political aims, but New York State GOP leaders are equally insistent 
that Dewey won't bow out now, or, at least, if he does, he will leave 
the door open for an early return. 
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For the Record 


@ @ Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson ordered home postal deliveries 
cut to one a day as an economy move. 

e @ Eight Senators, led by Iowa’s 
Guy M. Gillette (D.), introduced a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of oc- 
cupation policies in Germany. Speaking 
for the group, Gillette warned that Nazis 
are coming back into power, cartels are 
being re-established, and that another 
“China incident” is in the making. 

e @ In Concord, N.H., Dr. Hermann 
N. Sander, declared innocent two months 
ago of “mercy killing” in connection with 
the death of a cancer patient, had his 
license revoked by the New Hampshire 
Medical Registration Board. He may ap- 
ply for readmittance in two months. 

e ¢ In Hawaii, 26 witnesses refused 
to tell the House Un-American Activities 
Committee whether they had ever been 
Communists. Supporters of Hawaiian 
statehood feared the news might delay 
Senate action on the House-approved 
statehood bill for some time to come. 

e @ The Daughters of the American 
Revolution held their 59th annual Conti- 
nental Congress in Washington, elected 
Mrs. James B. Patton of Columbus, Ohio, 
their new president-general. 


Bear Baits Eagle 


Somewhere in the lonely waters of 
the Baltic Sea, 10 Americans presumably 
had died. 

That was all the world knew last 
week—and, even of that, it wasn’t certain. 





Summers, Buffalo Evening News 
Truth. “What he fears most” pictures 
a powerful American weapon as ... 
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Wide World 
Protest. Acheson directs U.S. policy on 
plane-shooting incident. (SEE: Bear) 


Conceivably the men might still be alive, 
adrift on a raft or hiding somewhere in 
Soviet-held territory. But two great gov- 
ernments, the American and the Russian, 
were proceeding on the assumption that 
they were dead. Because of their fate the 
cold war had reached its hottest yet. 

The claims of what happened were 
as different as the claimants. The Rus- 
sians said (and they said it first, in a note 
handed to U.S. Ambassador Alexander 
Kirk in Moscow) : 

The plane was an armed B-29 “Fly- 
ing-Fortress” (actually, the B-29 is 
known as a “Super-Fort”) trying to 
photograph Soviet installations. It was 
over Latvia and “moving deeper into 
Soviet territory” when intercepted by 
Soviet planes. It was ordered to land, in- 
stead opened fire. Soviet fliers returned 
the fire and the American plane dis- 
appeared from sight, heading out to sea. 

The United States said: 

The plane was a Navy “Privateer” 
patrol bomber, on a routine training 
flight from Wiesbaden, Germany, to Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. American planes, 
which presumably fly similar training 
missions frequently, are under strict or- 
ders to stay 20 miles from Soviet-occupied 
territory, and it could not have been over 
Latvia unless it had drifted an unlikely 
350 miles off course or had mechanical 
trouble. It could have neither started nor 
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returned fire because it was unarmed. 

Injury & Insult. While search-par- 
ties hunted fruitlessly, an unmanned life 
raft was found floating between Sweden 
and Denmark. The United States sent a 
formal note to Moscow demanding in- 
demnities for loss of life and property, 
immediate punishment of the Soviet fliers 
responsible. The Soviet Union, which had 
already rewarded the fliers with well- 
publicized decorations, rejected the note 
sarcastically and announced that its air- 
men would continue to force down any 
foreign plane over Soviet territory. If for- 
eign planes didn’t obey, Russia said, they 
would be shot down. 

Whatever the real truth of the inci- 
dent—and the world might never know it 
—it was a major move in the increasing 
tempo of the cold war. As men desper- 
ately sought reasons to explain a crisis 
which they felt instinctively might come 
in a matter of weeks or possibly even 
days—despite Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s insistence that war was not 
“imminent” —Russia held the key. Russia 
was deliberately challenging the United 
States, deliberately attempting to dimin- 
ish the military might of the U.S. in the 
world’s eyes, deliberately testing Amer- 
ican reactions and willingness to stand 
firm. Why? 

For one thing, there was the Mili- 
tary Aid Program, MAP, finally being 
whipped into shape at The Hague. There 
was the President’s Point IV program to 
build up backward areas, make their peo- 
ples better able to resist communism. 
There was the certainty that Congress 
would extend ECA for another year with 
sufficient funds to continue its job of re- 
building Europe’s economy. And ahead 
was the May meeting in London of the 
“Big Three” Foreign Ministers of Brit- 
ain, France and the United States. 

Reds Under Pressure. Taken in 
conjunction with the forced closing of the 





Herblock, Washington Post 
Herblock shows the Russian ap- 
proach in “Want some free literature?” 
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Red hunt. Solemn Budenz (L.) brands Lattimore a Soviet helper as McCarthy (R.) 


U.S. information service in Czechoslo- 
vakia, with renewals of Russian demands 
for international control of the free terri- 
tory of Trieste and free access to the 
Dardanelles, the plane incident seemed 
to indicate Russia’s determination to stay 
on the aggressive throughout the world 
regardless of America’s protests. 

It also served to distract U.S. atten- 
tion from China, where a Red invasion 
was forcing Chiang Kai-shek to abandon 
the island of Hainan this week, and it pro- 
vided a backdrop to the threatened march 
of 500,000 Communist youths on Western 
Berlin at the end of May. 

Continued Russian aggression might 
bring the Big Three closer together. More 
likely it might make them more national- 
istic, induce an “every man for himself” 
psychology, making Britain and France 
less willing to cooperate with the U.S., 
more willing to tread softly for fear of 
slamming the last door in Russia’s face. 

Decision. The latter might be 
averted if the U.S. did not soften the 
pledge, credited to Acheson, that if the 
Russians attempted a forceful entry into 
Western Berlin on May 28, they would be 
repulsed by force. 

Though nobody felt much like war, 
resistance to Russian advances would do 
more to restore national prestige and con- 
fidence than the simple Congressional 
resolution honoring the 10 dead men, who 
otherwise would have died needlessly. 


Budenz Vs. Lattimore 


Close to 800 people jammed the Sen- 
ate’s marble-pillared caucus room last 
week to hear ex-Communist Louis F. Bu- 
denz tell all he knew about Far Eastern 
expert Owen Lattimore. 

What they -heard from solemn, hu- 
morless Louis Budenz, 58, Communist 
Party member from 1935 to 1945 and 
former managing editor of The Daily 
Worker, was the admission that he did 
not, of his own direct personal knowl- 
edge, know Lattimore to be a Communist. 
But they also heard a series of statements 
which cast upon glib Prof. Lattimore the 
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grave suspicion that others may have be- 
lieved him to be one. 

On three occasions, Budenz said, in 
1937, 1943 and 1944, he was told by “my 
superiors in the Party” that Lattimore 
was a “concealed Communist,” doing his 
part to secure American acceptance of a 
Communist China. 

In 1937, he said, Frederick Vander- 
bilt Field, millionaire Red sympathizer, 
and Earl Browder, former Communist 
Party chairman, told him that Lattimore 
was part of a Communist “cell” in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Budenz re- 
fused to support Sen. Joseph R. Me- 
Carthy’s charge that Lattimore was the 
“top Russian espionage agent” in the 
U.S. He said without equivocation that 
Field and Philip Jaffe, former editor of 
Amerasia magazine, indicted in 1945 for 





Wide World 
. . . to earlier whitewash of Far East ex- 
pert by Tydings. (SEE: Budenz) 





Pathfinder, Acme 
beams at the partial setback given .. . 


stealing confidential documents from the 
Government, “are Soviet agents.” 

Flashback. In 1943, at a meeting 
of the Communist Party national commit- 
tee, Budenz heard that Lattimore had 
been informed “through the party appa- 
ratus” that “we were going after Chiang 
Kai-shek on the idea of a coalition gov- 
ernment.” In 1944, he was told by Jack 
Stachel, national CP director of “educa- 
tion,” recently convicted in the New York 
Communist trial, that Budenz was to “con- 
sider Lattimore a Communist” in The 
Daily Worker's coverage of the Wallace 
trip to China. 

Budenz said Lattimore was referred 
to by the initials “L” and “XL” in Polit- 
buro reports, and said he, Budenz, had. 
“participated in meetings of the Polit- 
buro that exercised discipline over him.” 

While Budenz testified, Lattimore sat 
six feet behind him taking notes, smoking 
cigarettes, looking up occasionally to grin 
and shake his head derisively at the press 
tables. Mrs. Lattimore did the same. Next 
day in a press conference Lattimore said 
Budenz’s testimony was “gossip and hear- 
say.” He again named, as he had before 
the committee a week before, “The China 
lobby” as “the cesspool from which this 
campaign of character assassination, in- 
timidation and vilification emanates.” 

This week the committee was hear- 
ing Budenz again in closed session. Soon 
Lattimore would have a chance to reply 
in open hearing. It seemed likely he 
would need more than wit and sarcasm 
to erase the impression left by earnest 
Louis Budenz, who had been a major 
Government witness in eight hearings and 
trials of alleged Communists, including 
the Hiss case and the New York trial of 
the 11 Communist Party. leaders. 

Counter-Views. As Budenz and 
Lattimore fought their battle before the 
Senate Investigating Committee, headed 
by Millard Tydings, the battle between 
Democrats and Republicans continued to 
rage in other forums. The American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors met in Wash- 
ington, and both McCarthy and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson used it as a sound- 
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Hemisphere gag. O’Dwyer (L.) gets hat and poncho from Gonzdlez. (SEE: Non-) 


ing-board. McCarthy said he had become 
“a revolving S.O.B.” ever since he started 
attacking “the Communists and queers 
who have sold 400 million Asiatic people 
into atheistic slavery and have the Amer- 
ican people in a hypnotic trance, headed 
blindly toward the same precipice.” 

Two nights later Acheson called at- 
tacks on the State Department “filthy 

. vicious madness.” 

“I should like to say that never in 
its long and honorable history has the 
Department of State ever been in better 
shape than it is today,” Acheson said. 

On Monday night, in his first direct 
response to McCarthy’s charges, the Pres- 
ident backed up Acheson. 

Re-Check. While witnesses dis- 
agreed and politicians wrangled, the FBI 
prepared to make one more final, ex- 
haustive re-check of the lives and records 
of Louis Budenz and Owen Lattimore. 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, as always, 
wasn’t saying what he thought about the 
situation, but one thing was obvious: he 
knew that his agency was probably the 
only one which could find the real truth, 
and he was determined that it would do 
so with a completeness which could never 
be challenged later. 


Merit Raises 


A statement issued over the week 
end by General Motors Corp. will be of 
more than passing interest to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and to Walter Reu- 
ther, boss of CIO’s United Auto Workers. 

To 61 key executives of G.M. went 
$6,035,248 in bonus payments—plus 24,- 
338 shares of the company’s stock (cur- 
rent price per share: $81.62). Aside 
from the bonus, the 61 received $3,611,- 
954 in salaries last year. 

Biggest slice of the pie went to 
President Charles E. Wilson. Added to 
his salary ($201,100) the bonus pushes 
his take to $586,100—of which, after 
taxes, Wilson will get $150,000 for direct- 
ing the interests of 400,000 workers and 
as many stockholders. 
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Non-Stop Visitor 


Lively as a sun-browned jumping- 
bean, Chile’s President Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla bounced around the United States 
last week. 

The trim, 51-year-old executive and 
his beautiful blonde wife, Rosa, hardly 
stopped a minute after landing at Wash- 
ington National Airport in President Tru- 
man’s personal plane, the Independence. 
After a round of parties in the Capital, 
at his own reception for Washington 
prominents in the Pan American Union 
Building, Gonzalez sambaed till 4 a.m. 
Then they took off for New York, got the 
red-carpet treatment from Mayor William 
O’Dwyer. 

Gonzalez gave O’Dwyer a poncho and 
a sombrero, injected a note of gravity by 
a call for hemispheric unity against com- 


People’s Affairs 
Estimated initial cost and 
annual expense of new social pro- 


grams proposed by the Admin- 
istration: 


Expanded _ social 
$250 million—$6 billion. 

Aid to education: $300 mil- 
lion—$500 million. 

FEPC: $600,000—$5 million. 

Rental and cooperative hous- 
ing: $10 million—$50 million. 

Universal military training: 
$600 million—$3_ billion. 

Point IV: $35 million—$500 
million. 

Brannan Plan: $5 billion— 
$6 billion. 


security: 


The Government has taken in 
this $29.723.763,193 
The Government has spent 


thie veer... .. <: $31.686,927.839 
The Government 


$255,527,581,421 





munism. (Gonzalez took three Commu- 
nists into his Cabinet when he was first 
elected in 1946, booted them out five 
months later.) He said he had “docu- 
mentary proof” that Communists in Chile 
had tried to “attack and undermine the 
efforts that the United States was carry- 
ing on through the Marshall Plan.” 

Mission. From New York Gonzalez 
and the senora went to Philadelphia, from 
there to inspect the TVA, from there to 
New Orleans and home. The happy-go- 
lucky Chilean had made many friends 
for his country, and drawn his bucket 
closer to the well from which well-be- 
haved countries are permitted to draw the 
Yankee dollar. Back with him also he 
took Truman’s promise to repay the visit 
as soon as possible. 


Cloudy, by a nose 


Everybody talks about the weather. 
Some people are even brash enough to 
bet on it. Last week St. Louis police 
nabbed Deputy Sheriff Arthur J. Kuntz, 
printing shop proprietor Harold B. Blum- 
enthal and nine accomplices. Their crime: 
running a $2.6 million a year lottery in 
which suckers bet on future weather con- 
ditions. 


Stir in the Underworld 


“The Pattern,” said the Kansas City 
Star last week, “is ominously familiar.” 

Ominously familiar it was, from the 
gangsters lying in pools of blood in shady 
“social club” hangouts to the buck-pass- 
ing of public officials from the city level 
clear up to the U.S. Senate. 

Organized crime was on the march 
again as it had not been since the early 
1930’s. Kansas City was, of course, the 
prime example. Nobody yet knew who 
had shot down boss Charlie Binaggio 
three weeks ago; quite possibly nobody 
ever would know. Gov. Forrest Smith, 
who appoints the Kansas City Police 
Board (two of them were known gener- 
ally as “Binaggio men”), airily dismissed 
the whole matter. He said he had talked 
to “hundreds of people” who assured him 
that there was less gambling in Missouri 
now than there had been when he took 
office in January 1949. 

“With no action by the governor,” 
said the Star, “the people of Kansas City 
appear to be in this fight on their own.” 

Smoke, No Fire. In the Senate, the 
people of the United States also appeared 
to be on their own. Democrats and Re- 
publicans were so busy haggling over a 
proposed investigation of national crime 
syndicates that it was anybody’s guess 
when, if ever, actual investigation might 
begin. Instead of letting the regular Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee do the job, the 
Administration sought a special five-man 
committee, to be appointed by Vice Pres- 
ident Barkley. This meant that neither 
Michigan’s crime-hunting Homer Fergu- 
son (R.) nor Missouri’s Forrest C. Don- 
nell (R.), a grim foe of Missouri racket- 
eers, would have a seat on it. 

Meanwhile, a Senate Interstate Com- 
merce subcommittee headed by Sen. 


Ernest W. McFarland (D.-Ariz.) heard 
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Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of Baltimore 
and other big-city mayors testify on 
gambling at the nation’s race tracks. 

In some places a few officials were 
doing what they could. In Brooklyn, 
Democratic District Attorney Miles F. 
McDonald of Kings County was pushing 
an investigation of gambling which had a 
lot of people worried. In California the 
state legislature banned slot machines. In 
Kansas, the State Supreme Court ordered 
former Mayor Vernon C. Axton of Par- 
Kan., ousted permanently . from 
office because of allegations that he had 
conspired to establish gambling opera- 
tions in the town. 

Everybody’s Cut. But there was a 
trend the other way, too. In California 
an initiative measure to legalize gambling 
had qualified for the November ballot. 
Kentucky’s House of Representatives 
passed a bill (later rejected by the State 
Senate) to finance a bonus with a lottery 
based on the Kentucky Derby. A lottery 
was proposed by a Philadelphia grand 
jury. The Rhode Island legislature was 
considering a bill to make bookmaking 
legal. 


sons, 


No Strings 


With the Government supporting an 
ever-greater share of basic scientific re- 
search, some scientists fear the controls 
which usually accompany Federal funds. 

Last week these scientists had cause 
for cheer. To the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology went a cool $1 million 
—gift from John D. Rockefeller Jr. to 
buttress the Institute’s financial stability 
and its “independence as a private in- 
stitution.” 


No Peanuts, No Princes 


In Washington’s District Court last 
week a snub-nosed man with bulging 
brown eyes sat rubbing his cheek and 
looking as if the proceedings were a mis- 
take ...that everything could be 
cleared up by a simple phone call from 
the White House. But the White House 
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Wide World 


The Maragons. The peanut-vendor might be left holding the bag. (SEE: Princes) 


was putting in no calls for alleged “in- 
fluence peddler” John Maragon, even 
though he once freely roamed its corri- 
dors, claimed Presidential aide Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan as his friend and re- 
garded Harry S. Truman as an ac- 
quaintance. 

A Greek-born, onetime Kansas City 
bootblack, 52-year-old Maragon was on 
trial for perjury. The Government 
charged that he lied to last summer’s 
Senate subcommittee which investigated 
“five-percenters” — Washington  entre- 
preneurs who, for a fee, use their influ- 
ence to help businessmen get Government 
contracts. The alleged lies: (1) that he 
had only one bank account, (2) that he 
did no business with Government agencies 
and got no fees for such business, (3) 
that he was not employed by a perfume 
company when he was on a U.S. mission 
to Greece. 

All Innocence. Government attor- 
neys brought witnesses and records—in- 
cluding bank statements and cancelled 
checks—into court to prove its case. But 


Wide World 


Probers. Sen. McFarland (left) and Mayor D’Alesandro fight crime. (SEE: Stir) 


Maragon’s lawyers, claiming that the evi- 
dence was inconclusive, explained their 
client as a misunderstood man, a genial 
soul running errands for his friends. 
“He was just a peanut man among 
princes,” roared defense attorney Irvin 
Goldstein, “. . . in the jungle of the Fed- 
eral triangle.” 

The general reaction to Maragon is 
that he was, indeed, a peanut man among 
princes. Maragon wormed his way into 
friendships with many officials when 
drumming up business for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. He was able to ease 
their traveling chores, do other errands 
which enhanced his friendships and 
brought business for his employers. It 
was during this time that he met one 
Senator Harry S. Truman and his as- 
sistant, Harry Vaughan. 

Professional Chum. When Tru- . 
man moved into the White House, Mara- 
gon blossomed forth importantly. He had 
a pass to the White House as well as spe- 
cial parking privileges at the executive 
mansion. A gregarious man, Maragon 
couldn’t help but let people know of his 
fine connections. If some of his activities 
had a mysterious air, it was just that he 
was trying to protect friends. 

Without his old friends’ help—and 
with Judge Jennings Bailey’s refusal to 
dismiss the case—Maragon could, if con- 
victed, get 10 years on each of the three 
counts remaining against him. As for the 
money to pay his lawyers, Maragon said 
only that he has had to borrow it and 
that “I still have some friends.” 


Plague of Pachyderms 


Atlanta was threatened with too 
many elephants this week. One more, 
officials said, and the city might have to 
levy a hay-and-peanut tax. 

Ever since Coca, massive star of 
Grant Park zoo, was put to death Mar. 2, 
following a long illness, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution and the Atlanta Journal have 
conducted a furious, competitive cam- 
paign to get a new elephant. The Journal 
scored the first triumph when it bought 
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a 1,900-pound baby pachyderm, slipped 
it into the zoo one night. The Constitu- 
tion countered by enlisting the aid of 
Coca-Cola heir Asa G. Candler Jr., buy- 
ing “Coca II” with his help. 

Atlanta now has two elephants, one 
newspaper. The “Coca Campaign” was 
the last battle before the Journal and 
Constitution merged last week. 


Truman’s Talent Scout 


Ever since he left his native Missouri 
in 1933, to make the trek to Washing- 
ton, Donald Dawson has been engulfed in 
the Federal Government’s personnel prob- 
lems. 

For eight years he dutifully served 
his apprenticeship in one minor job after 
another. In 1941—by then a fully quali- 
fied journeyman-bureaucrat—he took over 
the firing and hiring assignment in the 
sprawling Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Later, after the war, he was chief of 
civilian personnel in the Air Transport 
Command. Then in 1947 fellow Mis- 
sourian Harry S. Truman moved Lt. Col. 
Dawson, AUS, into the White House, 
dubbed him administrative aide, and gave 
him almost full charge of the Adminis- 
iration’s choicest job applications. 

Job Chart. Last week, 41-year-old 
Donald Dawson—-suave and agleam with 
political polish—took on his most ambi- 
tious job so far. He will head a “Little 
Cabinet” committee to plan a national 
catalogue of men (and women) who are 
qualified for positions in the upper 
reaches of the Government—including 
Cabinet posts. 

With a neat regard for realities, 
Dawson defines his mission: 

“The President is having a hard time 
filling the many top level, policy-making 
positions. We don’t care whether a man 
is a Republican or a Democrat; if he’s got 
the qualifications, we want him.” 

Just what form this national register 
will take, Dawson couldn’t say. Nor was 
it clear by whom and how it would be 
compiled. Despite its noble aims, cata- 
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Dawson. The master-list could solve Government manpower needs. (SEE: Scout) 


logue-making cannot help but provoke 
grave doubts by Washington realists. At 
least as much as ability and brains, po- 
litical affiliations are likely to influence 
the selections for top policy-making Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

Loyalty Test. Precedent _ itself 
points strongly to the fact that Truman 
will not spend too much time with the 
“talent” catalogue. A man of fierce per- 
sonal loyalties, he has piled up a record 
for picking men and women for high po- 
sitions whose only special talents were 
loyalty to Truman and his party. 

It is significant that the White House 
made its announcement just before the 
upcoming primaries. Yet, significant or 
not, Dawson, noted as a skilled story- 
teller in White House circles, persisted: 

“There was no particular reason. We 
have been thinking about it for some time, 
and the idea sort of came to a head on the 
President’s vacation at Key West.” 


Birthday Present 
Rep. John W. Byrnes (R.-Wis.) was 


extra-happy. even for a new father, last 
week. Thursday his wife gave birth to a 
daughter. Friday the House Ways and 
Means Committee voted unanimously to 
approve Byrnes’s motion to remove the 
20% excise tax on baby powder, baby oil 
and baby lotions. 


Politics: Sound & Fury 


In Oregon they are saying that Sen. 
Wayne Morse (R.), an absolute teeto- 
taler, “gets so drunk he falls on his face.” 
In North Carolina they whisper that Sen. 
Frank P. Graham (D.) “encouraged ma- 
triculation”* when he was president of 
the University of North Carolina. In 
Missouri they are using the bullet-riddled 
corpse of a dead gangster to horrify 
voters. 

Some of the dirtiest political cam- 


* Webster: “To enroll, esp. in a body or 
society, as a college or university, by entering the 
name in the register.” 


paigns in history are under way. Thirty- 
six Senate seats, the entire 435-man 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives, 33 governorships and thousands of 
state and local offices are at stake. 

Also at stake is control of the 82nd 
Congress which will convene next Jan. 3, 
and with it the fate of the Truman Fair 
Deal. Keenly aware of this, the Presi- 
dent is preparing to take the stump for 
his favorites. States where Senate seats 
could change hands include: 

Illinois. Senate Majority Leader 
Scott W. Lucas is having the fight of his 
life against former Rep. Everett M. 
Dirksen (R.), a powerful orator and no 
friend of the Truman program. 

Ohio. Sen. Robert A. Taft, most 
powerful GOP leader in the nation, is 
apparently running far ahead of the field 
at the moment. The May 2 primary will 
reduce his seven Democratic opponents 
to one, after which anti-Taft forces will 
have a single rallying-point. 

Iowa. Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R.), on the Administration purge-list, 
may face a tough fight from former Un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture Albert J. 
Loveland. 

Missouri. The murder of Kansas 
City boss Charles Binaggio and other 
political scandals in the President’s home 
state may help hard-working Republican 
Sen. Forrest C. Donnell. 

Utah. Veteran Democrat Elbert D. 
Thomas, an unfailing Administration sup- 
porter, seeks his fourth term against 
strong Republican opposition. 

Colorado. Able Republican Eugene 
D. Millikin, one of the Senate’s top 


brains, may be in serious trouble if he has 
to face popular Rep. John A. Carroll 
(D.) in November. 

California. The June 6 primary will 
Administration-sup- 


determine whether 





Pathfinder 
Up at bat. Senator Morse fights fellow- 
Republicans in the Oregon race as... 
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porter Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
newspaper publisher Manchester Boddy 
or State Senator Earl Desmond wins the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination to op- 
pose Republican Rep. Richard M. Nixon. 
It will also set the stage for a showdown 
between Republican incumbent Earl 
Warren and Democrat James Roosevelt 
for the governorship. 

In three other states, party control 
of Senate seats will not change, but the 
men and their philosophies of govern- 
ment may. In Alabama, Fair Dealer Lis- 
ter Hill (D.) is battling to hold his seat 
against a strong challenge from the Dixie- 
crats. The same situation prevails in 
South Carolina, where Administration 
Democrat Olin D. Johnston will probably 
be opposed by Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
States Rights candidate for President in 
1948. And in Oregon, liberal Republican 
Morse will know on May 19 whether he 
has survived primary challenges from 
two conservative Republican opponents. 

With seven new Senate seats, 49 new 
House members, the GOP could control 
the 82nd Congress. But the Democrats 
with a present Senate majority of 54 to 
42 and a House lead of 261 to 169, and 
with good prospects of picking up some 
Republican seats, are not too worried. 


From One Who Knew 


Forty years ago Emil Schwarzhaupt 
arrived in the United States, a penniless 
immigrant from Germany. 

Last week Schwarzhaupt, 57, died a 
millionaire, after a lifetime in the dis- 
tilling business. To a newly-created Emil 
Schwarzhaupt Foundation he left $4 mil- 
lion. Its purpose: to teach Americans 
“and especially the foreign-born” to ap- 
preciate their country’s history and the 
benefits of American citizenship. 
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. . . Majority Leader Lucas battles the 
GOP for his Illinois seat. (SEE: Fury) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





No Headlines 


The world rocks and reels under 
the clashes of nations. The grand old 
U.S.A. boils and rattles in partisan 
conflicts and ideological squabbles. 
The headlines shriek with disaster and 
wonder, the commentators squall with 
fright and indignation, and every day 
new press agents are hired to keep 
some kettle of fish agitated. 

Amid all the disasters and threats 
of disasters, the stores on ten thou- 
sand streets open their doors promptly 
every business day. The morning milk 
gets delivered to a few million door- 
steps. Millions of motors start purring 
as men turn switches and step on 
starters. The dishes are washed in 40 
million homes, 24 million children 
start to school and find a million 
teachers ready to begin the day’s 
lessons. 

Desks fly open in countless offices. 
Stenographers start tapping their key- 
boards, men open their mail and 
plunge into another day’s usefulness. 

Farmers milk the cows, hitch to 
the plows and planters. Salesmen 
check their prospects for the day and 
go out after orders. The postmen de- 
liver yesterday’s orders to factories 
and more goods are produced and 
shipped. The trains keep running, gen- 
erally on time. Planes fly to faraway 
cities in the U.S. and foreign countries 
and back home again. 

Doctors see their patients, lawyers 
try their cases, and judges announce 
their decisions. Janitors clean up 
buildings, contractors add bricks and 
stone to new structures, and laborers 
toil to get the day’s work done. 


* = * 


These activities and a thousand 
more go on. They are part of the 
business of making a living. Earning 
and preparing to earn make up the 
major share of the day-to-day human 
record. 

In order to earn, some useful good 
has to be created, some useful service 
performed—useful enough that some 
other individual, out of his earnings, 
will voluntarily pay for it. 

The complicated chain of nearly 
everybody working is by far the most 
important matter in any day of Amer- 
ica’s history. If it were to stop, the 
country would in truth collapse. 


o * *% 


If the doctors stopped work, 
many of the sick would die. If the 
farmers stopped farming, the nation 
would starve, and starve pretty fast. 
If the factories stopped running, 
stores would close, and homes before 
long would become shoddy shambles. 

We take for granted that every- 
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thing will go on because somehow it 
always has gone on. We hardly pause 
to realize that we have few large ac- 
cumulations of things to wear or eat 
or use. Even the dried eggs in that 
Kansas cave would soon run out. 


© e * 


Who, after all, is America’s most 
important man? Isn’t he the one who 
went to work this morning to earn a 
day’s pay? His name may never be 
seen in the papers. He may not be 
known to more than a hundred people. 
But he produces a day’s output, per- 
forms a day’s service, and the tre- 
mendous total of the American stand- 
ard of living chalks up another day of 
success. 

By some decision today in Wash- 
ington the Government may clip him 
for a few more pennies of his wages. 
It may spend more than it gets, and 
so dilute his dollar some more and 
lessen the amount his pay will bring. 
The blunder some statesman made to- 
day, here or abroad, may mean that 
the children of today will go to wars 
tomorrow. The discovery some quiet 
scientist made today may lengthen or 
comfort his life. 

All sorts of events, many far be- 
yond his power to control, may affect 
his chance to work, the pay he re- 
ceives, the future he will experience. 
The headlines try to tell of these, and 
it is right that they should. 

Without a headline, even without 
his name in a list on an inside page, 
he does what falls to him today. That’s 
the most important matter in America. 
He and his kind are the most im- 
portant people. The fact is not very 
spectacular. It just seemed worth 
noting. A sort of reminder that not 
all the big news gets into the papers. 
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Amen, and Step On It 


Unlike the ordinary Washington citi- 
zen who grins and bears it whenever he 
gets stuck driving in the Capital’s tan- 
gled traffic, members of Congress some- 
times ignore the laws—and get away with 
it. Last week a new twist to this asser- 
tion of privilege took place. 

In a hurry to get to an early morn- 
ing Senatorial breakfast meeting, devoted 
to Biblical and spiritual discussions, Sen. 
Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) got stuck at 
an intersection, was promptly ordered 
back by a policeman. Instead, Wiley 
stepped on the gas, shot his car forward. 
Wiley’s companion, Sen. Homer Fergu- 
son (R.-Mich.), cried out, “The cop said 
to go back!” 

“I know,” answered Wiley. “But the 
Lord said to go ahead.” 


White House Neighbor 


Harry S. Truman is not the only 
President who has had to move out of the 
White House while it was being repaired. 
In 1814, after the British burned the 
White House, James Madison and his vi- 
vacious wife Dolly moved down the street 
a few blocks and occupied an odd-shaped, 
handsome red brick structure called the 
Octagon House, completed in 1800, just a 
few months before the White House. Last 
week, like its more famous contemporary, 
the Octagon House itself was getting a 
major repair job. 

Built by George Washington’s friend, 
Col. John Tayloe, Octagon House was the 


scene of many brilliant meetings during 
Madison’s administration. It was in its 
stately Circular Room that Madison 
signed the ratified Treaty of Ghent, bring- 
ing to a formal close the War of 1812. 

Curiosity. It has been occupied for 
the last 50 years by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, for whom it has posed 
several mysteries. First, the name; it’s 
not an octagon in shape, and no one 
knows why it is so called. Another mys- 
tery is a tunnel opening in the rear. 
Legend has it that this tunnel once led to 
the White House; it may have, but no 
one is sure. 

The renovated Octagon House will 
serve—appropriately—as headquarters 
for the National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings, an organization 
working hard to preserve historic build- 
ings all over the nation. 


Women of the Year 


The first woman candidate for Vice 
President may have her troubles—espe- 
cially if she’s a Democrat who falls in 
love with a Republican. 

Last week the Women’s National 
Press Club gave its annual “Women of 
the Year” awards to six outstanding 
women leaders, and presented a series of 
humorous skits to a Hotel Statler audi- 
ence including President and Mrs. Tru- 
man and daughter Margaret. 

Honors in assorted categories went 
to actress Olivia de Havilland, drama; 
Martha Graham, dance; Dorothy Fos- 
dick, only woman member of the State 
Department policy planning staff, govern- 
ment; Dr. Pearl Wanamaker, president 
of the National Council of State School 
Officers, education; Dr. Mildred Reb- 


stock, research chemist, science; and 


dress-designer Claire McCardell, fashion. 

The sad story of the would-be lady 
Veep in love with the Republican un- 
folded in a psychiatrist’s office where the 
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Names, please. White House questioners aren’t anonymous any more. (SEE: Press) 
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candidate confessed to the tune of Always 
True to You in My Fashion that: 

When the handsome Howard Hughes 

Offers me his plane to use, 

Surely I just can’t refuse 

And cry, ‘Nay, nay.’ 

For I’m always true to my party 

in my fashion, yes, 

I must be true to my party in my 

way. 

Big-Hearted. Later, her election as- 
sured and her boy-friend in tow, the can- 
didate was hailed by the chorus in a 
mock “Heaven” presided over by “Presi- 
dent Truman.” 

“But do these strangers all belong 
in Heaven?” he asked. 

“Your welfare state is for every- 
body,” the girls assured him. “Don’t you 
remember, Harry?” 

“That’s right,” the stage Truman an- 
swered heartily. “Let them all in. We'll 
charge the Republicans $100 a plate and 
let the Democrats bring their own box 
lunches.” 

For the real-life Truman, the show 
had one outstanding recommendation—it 
was much less pointed than the annual 
all-male Gridiron Club show, which in 
recent years has become so vitriolic that 
Truman deliberately passed up the last 
one in December. 


What Have You? 


Do you want to sell lipstick or anti- 
chap to the U.S. Army? Or perhaps some 
hair, animal or human, to the Navy? 
Maybe it’s nuts and bolts to the State De- 
partment? Or then again it may be scoot- 
ers to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Whatever it is, the Federal Govern- 
ment is constantly in the market for it. 
Almost as if in answer to the “influence” 
peddlers, who for a commission ranging 
from 5% to 50%, will help you get Gov- 
ernment business (see Nation), a new 
Directory of Federal Purchasing Agents 
has just been published. 

It tells exactly where to go and whom 
to contact to supply this multi-billion 
dollar market. Just about every conceiv- 
able item made by man is on the list— 
including Venetian blinds for the Indian 
Bureau. 


Press Protocol 


Informal, catch-as-catch-can White 
House press conferences are over. Start- 
ing this week, things are going to be done 
in style—for the first time since Wood- 
row Wilson started the custom. 

Reporters used to crowd ten deep 
into the President’s oval White House 
study, fire questions as they pleased with- 
out identifying themselves or their papers. 

Now everything’s formal. Confer- 
ences will be held in the auditorium of 
the old State Department building across 
the street from the White House. Report- 
ers will be seated. They will rise to ask 
questions, stating their names and or- 
ganizations. 

President Truman made the new 
rules himself. He hasn’t disclosed how he 


will react to questions from a reporter 


representing an opposition paper. 
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The World 





For the Record 


e @ Trygve Lie, secretary general of 
the United Nations, sailed for Europe 
after conferring in Washington with 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson. Lie hoped to see Josef Stalin in 
a bid to end the cold war. 

e @ Russia, however, appeared to be 
in no mood for a truce. It accused the 
U.S., Britain and France of violating the 
Italian peace treaty by failing to with- 
draw troops from Trieste. Secretary 
Acheson called the Russian note “a repe- 
tition of a number of outworn argu- 
ments.” Russia’s game appeared to be to 
aggravate the differences between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy over Trieste. Italian For- 
eign Minister Sforza intimated that if his 
government lost any more territory it 
would renounce the peace pact. 

e @ Greece, threatened with the loss 
of U.S. aid unless it liberalized its gov- 
ernment, installed a new Cabinet. A 
three-party coalition headed by Gen. 
Nicholas Plastiras replaced the one-party 
government of Premier Sophocles Veni- 
zelos. 

e @ Catholic and Protestant church- 
men in the Soviet zone of Germany de- 
nounced the Communist “People’s Re- 
public” for its “Godless philosophy.” 

e @ Israel celebrated the second an- 
niversary of its independence. 

e e Buckingham Palace confirmed 
the report that Princess Elizabeth was 
expecting a second child this summer. 

ee The British Labor government 
fired a junior secretary in the Ministry 
of Food. Stanley Evans, for criticizing 
the Socialist agriculture policy. 

e @ An Air Force plane crashed in 
Japan on the last leg of a flight from 
Manila to Tokyo, killing all 35 aboard. 

e e Britain had to call in more than 
2,500 soldiers and naval technicians -to 
unload food cargoes from ships tied up 
at London docks by a wildcat strike of 
12,500 stevedores. 

ee Dr. George N. Shuster, presi- 
dent of New York’s Hunter College, was 
appointed State Commissioner for Ba- 
varia. 


Britain: No Change 


Sir Stafford Cripps, frail master of 
Britain’s frail economy, climbed out of 
bed at 5:30 a.m. one day last week to 
work on his budget message to the House 
of Commons. All through a bleak Lon- 
don morning he went over figures and 
phrases in the library of the official resi- 
dence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at 11 Downing St., next door to Prime 
Minister Attlee’s. 

Shortly after 3, Sir Stafford stepped, 
hatless, into the drizzle and started for 
Commons with the shopworn red dispatch 
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Sir Stafford and his dispatch case. 
“Still in Bleak House.” (SEE: Britain) 


case in which Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have carried British budgets for 
70 years. 

In the crowded chamber, he flashed 
a smile for those who had come to cheer. 
He glanced up at the Speaker’s Gallery 
where Lady Cripps was seated, took a sip 
from a glass of orange juice and started 
to speak at 3:33 p.m. Prime Minister Att- 
lee cocked his feet on a desk, folded his 
hands across his vest and listened. 

“Our aim,” said Sir Stafford, “is to 
create a happy country in which there is 
an equality of opportunity, not too great 
a disparity of personal incomes, and in 
which every man and woman can feel 
that they are welcome and have a full 
part to play.” 

It took him 2 hours and 20 minutes 
to outline the Labor government’s fifth 
postwar austerity budget. A Plymouth 
newspaper thumbnailed it in 10 gloomy 
words: “We are still in Bleak House with 
Sir Stafford Cripps.” 

Dead Level. Getting down to fig- 
ures, Sir Stafford offered these estimates 
for the 1950-51 fiscal year: 

Expenses: £3,455 million—up 2.3% 
over last year. 

Revenue: £3,898 million—off 2.7%. 

Surplus—£443 million—off 19.3%. 

The Attlee government, clinging to 
power by the slim margin of four votes in 
the House of Commons, tacitly acknowl- 
edged that it had gone about as far as 
it could go with its “welfare state” pro- 
gram. It called for no new nationaliza- 
tion projects, no increased social benefits. 


But it proposed to spend 22% of the 
budget (£757 million) to retain social 
benefits already on the books—pensions, 
“free” medical service, or “wigs and cor- 
sets,” as some Britons call it, and all the 
others. Defense gets £781 million, about 
the same as last year. 

To the working class, whose votes 
helped the Laborites win the closest elec- 
tion in Britain’s history, the government 
made two minor concessions. Brewers 
were given permission to increase the al- 
coholic content of beer by 10%, bringing 
it up to half of its pre-war strength. And 
the rate on the first £250 of taxable in- 
come was cut one-sixth. In the lowest 
income brackets that meant a saving of 
about 60¢ a week. 

Mostly Froth. British workers, in 
no mood to give thanks for such small 
favors, figured that was only the equiva- 
lent of four extra pints of beer a week. 
One Conservative member of Parliament 
snorted: “Sir Stafford will go down in 
history as the man who devalued our 
money and revalued our beer.” 

To pay for the cost of the tax slash, 
the government slapped a 3314% sales 
tax on trucks and doubled the tax on 
gasoline, making a gallon of petrol cost 
42¢. It also doubled the gasoline ration, 
allotting every private car owner enough 
fuel to drive 180 miles a month. 

The increase in the gasoline price 
brought immediate gripes. Britons pre- 
dicted transportation companies and mer- 
chants would pass the cost increase along 
to consumers in higher fares and prices. 

They were right, too. London taxi- 
cab fares went up for the first time in 16 
years. The government allowed cabbies 
to charge 344¢ more per trip to cover the 
increase in gasoline. 

Limited Effort. The Conservatives, 
meanwhile, waded into the Cripps budget, 
swinging. They called it “a dreary lulla- 
by,” “a life sentence for the taxpayer.” 
This week in House of Commons debate 
they pressed the issue. But the Tories had 
to pull their punches. They couldn’t af- 
ford to take the responsibility of landing 
a knockout blow that would send the So- 
cialists reeling out of office before the 
new budget was passed. Nor could they 
risk alienating the rank and file of work- 
ers who are the chief, though modest, 
beneficiaries of the new budget. 


Minstrel’s Rewards 


Sir Harry Lauder, the Scottish co- 
median who died Feb. 26, left an estate 
of £358,971 ($1,005,118.80), mostly to a 
niece. Terms of the will, drawn up in 
1946, were disclosed last week in London. 
The government’s take in inheritance tax 


is £207,581 ($581,226.80). 


Red Navy Grows 


Twenty miles out from the Baltic 
coastline—stretching 1,000 miles from 
the Gulf of Finland to the East German 
naval base of Warnemiinde—lies an im- 
aginary boundary, a watery section of the 
Iron Curtain. Back of that boundary, all 
along the coast, are the men and materi- 
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Its a Jet Age, too. Last week the 
British tested a new two engine, jet- 


propelled fighter plane, the Gloster 
Meteor 8 (left). The world’s first jet 


als with which Soviet Russia is forging a 
formidable navy and a series of near- 
impregnable defenses. 

How near or far away from that 
watery line a U.S. Navy Privateer ven- 
tured and was shot down, is still a matter 
of conjecture. But European sources last 
week supplied detailed information which 
indicates too well the trigger-happy atti- 
tude of Soviet airmen anywhere in the 
Baltic area. The information: 

e @ On the island of Riigen, almost 
directly north of Berlin and at the west- 
ern end of the Baltic, the Russians are 
building a vast submarine fortress (see 
The World & Us, page 23). Huge bunk- 
ers to house a sizable part of Russia’s 
big 220 U-boat fleet already have been 
built; also, ringing the island will be a 
strong network of anti-aircraft defenses. 
Timetable for this base to be in opera- 
tion: fall of 1950. 

e @ Directly south of Riigen, in the 
German province of Mecklenburg, reports 
say that plans to evacuate the civilian 
population from the coastal area to the 
interior will get under way soon. Along 
this area, as in other sections of the Bal- 
tic coast, shipyards are in full swing— 
and plastered with wartime placards 
reading: The enemy is listening! 

e @ West of Riigen, at the naval 
base of Warnemiinde, full-scale ship re- 
modeling is at a high pitch. The former 
German ship Asia is being converted into 
a troop transport, destined for the Far 
’ East port of Vladivostok. Another Ger- 
man ship, the Oceana, has already been 
converted and sent to the Pacific area. 

e @ At Leningrad’s Putilow works, 
the opposite end of this feverishly active 
area, three former German cruisers are 
being repaired and modernized. At an- 
other Leningrad shipyard, the Schdanow 
works, a 35,000-ton battleship is on the 
ways. This ship, as well as two others 
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airliner, the 60-passenger, four-engine 
Canadian-built Avro (center) flew from 
Toronto to New York in 59 minutes and 
56 seconds. Regular airliners take two 


being readied at Archangel, on the White 
Sea, has special equipment for launching 
rocket bombs. 

Besides its active shipyards and na- 
val bases, Russia’s Baltic coast is now 
spotted with rocket launching bases, 
radar stations, air bases, and tightly for- 
tified areas. Yet the Soviet Union’s naval 
strength—except for its formidable sub- 
marine fleet—is not overly strong by 
Western standards. 

However, many more fighting ships 
will come from these Baltic yards. 
Whether Russia will be able to keep them 
from being bottled up in this huge, al- 
most inland sea, is another question. But 
it is a vital area, and is sure to play an 
important part in any future Russian of- 
fensive. And it also is important as a part 
of the tight defensive ring which the 
Kremlin has extended far out from pre- 
war Soviet territory. 


Discord in Berlin 


Adolf Hitler made the old German 
national anthem, Deutschland Uber Alles 
(Germany over all), a rabble-rousing 
hymn of hate. Every Nazi rally closed 
with lusty singing of it and the Horst 
Wessel Song.* 

Because the hymn is tainted with 
Hitlerism, no German gathering since the 
end of the war has dared to sing it in 
public. But last week, in Berlin’s Titania 
Palace, where the Nazis held many a 
rally, and on the eve of what would have 
been Hitler’s 61st birthday, 2,000 Ger- 
mans stood and sang the song that had 
sent generations of Germans goose-step- 
ping off to wars. 


*Horst Wessel, a Nazi storm trooper with an 
unsavory reputation, wrote a party marching song. 
After he was killed by Communists in 1930 at the 
age of 23, Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s propaganda 
chief, made Wessel a Nazi legend, his song the 
Nazi anthem, 


Wide World, Acme 
hours for the 365-mile flight. And at 
Toulouse, France, inventor Pierre Nou- 
bel worked on a jet-powered bicycle, 
which he hopes will cruise at 15 mph. 





The man who inspired the singing 
was no admirer of Hitler, but rather one 
of his bitterest German foes—74-year-old 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the West 
German Federal Republic. 

Adenauer, who served time in a con- 
centration camp for fighting nazism, vis- 
ited Berlin officially last week for the first 
time since the Bonn government was 
formed. He had a great opportunity to 
exhort West Berlin’s 2.5 millions, who 
live on a free island in a Soviet sea, to 
continue to resist communism until the 
day when all Germany will be united 
again. He also might have appealed to 
the millions of East Germans who have 
come to hate their domineering Soviet 
masters, 

Wrong Goat. But he muffed his 
chance. Instead, in a city which has been 
kept out of Russia’s clutch by Allied toil 
and money, he complained of the West’s 
“distrust and disbelief” in the Bonn gov- 
ernment. He wound up his speech by re- 
newing his appeal that Western Germany 
be allowed to field an army to help de- 
fend Europe. 

Then, without prior consultation with 
either his Berlin hosts or Allied officials, 
he asked the Titania Palace audience to 
join him in singing the third stanza of 
Deutschland: 

Unity and right and freedom guide 

my German fatherland! 

For these ideals strive for ever, 
comrades true, with heart and 
hand! 

Unity and right and freedom are its 
welfare’s fundament. 

Blossom thou in might and glory, 
flourish, German fatherland! 

Hitler, no man to promise freedom 
to anyone, banned the singing of this 
verse. But even this mildest stanza of 
Deutschland was too much for Social 
Democrats (Socialists) on the platform 
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with Adenauer. A dozen of them marched 
off the stage. Ernst Reuter, Berlin’s So- 
cialist mayor, however, stayed and sang. 

Mixed Reception. Maj. Gen. Geof- 
frey K. Bourne, British commandant in 
Berlin, said Adenauer showed “very bad 
taste.” Adenauer, of course, defended his 
action. “I am informed,” he said, “that 
East Berliners and East Germans arose 
when they heard the song on their radios. 
I am certain they were strengthened by 
it. 

The benefit, if any, to freedom’s 
cause in East Germany is hard to meas- 
ure, but the widening of the breach be- 
tween Germany’s two big anti-Communist 
parties, Adenauer’s Christian Democrats 
and the Social Democrats, was plain to 
see. Kurt Schumacher, Social Democrat 
leader, said his party “disapproves of the 
method of bringing in a kind of national 
anthem in a dictatorial manner ; 
against the declared wish of the great ma- 
jority of Berliners. This party sees in the 
conduct of the Federal Chancellor a com- 
plete lack of understanding of the idea 
and practice of democracy.” 

And the re-echoing of Deutschland 
in the city where in this century two gen- 
erations of Germans plotted invasions of 
France served only to keep alive French 
fears of a Reich revival. As one member 
of the French Military Commission in 
Berlin put it: “I have heard Deutschland 
Uber Alles before. Too often!” 

Veto. At the end of the week, Ade- 
nauer, back in Bonn and still under at- 
tack in the Socialist press, got the bad 
news on his request for a role in Western 
Europe’s defense. John J. McCloy, U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, told 
newsmen in Berlin: “U.S. troops and our 
overall policy are the best and most real- 
istic guarantees for Germany at the pres- 
ent . . . neither my Government nor the 
other Allied governments contemplates 
creation of a Western German army.” 


Worth a Salaam? 


The Shah of Iran, returning from a 
visit to the U.S. spent New Year’s Eve in 
Rome. He gave a party at the exclusive 
Excelsior Hotel. Vincent Lee Hillyer, 25, 
a University of California graduate, didn’t 
get an invitation, but he came anyway, 
met the Shah’s sister, Princess Fatima, 
21, wooed her, married her Apr. 13 in the 
town hall at Civitavecchia, outside Rome. 

Instead of extending his blessing. 
the Shah exiled Princess Fatima, took 
away all her royal privileges. But last 
week he relented, promised to forgive 
and forget—if the couple would remarry 
in the Moslem faith. 


Solution: Baudouin 


Technicians in Brussels’ chief radio 
stations last week slipped a specially 
transcribed disk onto their studio turn- 
table, lowered the stylus into the groove. 
Out over the airways to an impatient na- 
tion went a voice it had not heard for a 
decade: the stubborn, rather nervous ac- 
cents of Leopold III, exiled King of the 
Belgians. 

The last time Leopold’s subjects had 
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“Miss Chile.”’ Down in Santiago, 
Chile, lovely Blanquita Echeverria 
sits out a date with that lucky old 
sun at Los Leones Golf and Coun- 
try Club. The sefiorita, 19, and so- 
cially prominent, has good reason 
to smile. She won the title of “Miss 
Chile of 1950,” 





listened to him was May 1940, when he 
announced the Germans’ invasion of his 
country. A scant 18 days later he surren- 
dered his armies to the Wehrmacht. Lead- 
ers of the Belgian resistance movement 
vowed he’d never return to the throne, 
saw to it that the first postwar Parliament 
declared him ineligible to reign. 

Since then, Leopold, sulking in 
Switzerland, has been the nation’s prob- 
lem child. Most Belgians in the French- 
speaking Walloon half of the country, he 
well knew, disliked him heartily, but he 
refused to abdicate, insisted on a plebi- 
scite. When the voting gave him an inde- 
cisive 57% majority, garnered mostly in 
the Catholic, Flemish north, he still 
balked at making way for his son, 19- 
year-old Crown Prince Baudouin. 
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Hainan, Ten years after the Japanese 


come Chinese Reds. (SEE: Chiang) 


Substitute. Finally, with Belgium’s 
government brought to a standstill over 
the issue, politicians persuaded Leopold 
to broadcast his own “solution.” Said the 
King: He would be willing to have Par- 
liament pass a law “temporarily delegat- 
ing to the prince heir-apparent the exer- 
cise of my prerogatives.” 

Last week, the major political par- 
ties seemed ready to settle for this— 
if Leopold would swear to stay out of 
the country and let his mild-mannered 
son grow into the job by himself. But 
Leopold, hedging to the last, fought to 
keep one ultimate comeback route to the 
throne: At any time, he insisted, a two- 
thirds majority of Parliament should be 
able to call him back. 


Misealculation 


In Morpeth, England, 20 years- ago. 
chimney sweep Anthony Pape made his 
coffin out of the branches of a sturdy oak 
he used to climb as a boy. Last week 
death came at 83 and undertakers got 
out the coffin. It was too small. 


Chiang’s Last Ditch 


After weeks of preparation, Commu- 
nist troops last week invaded the strategic 
Nationalist-held island of Hainan (mean- 
ing “Sea-South”) off the coast of China. 

An estimated 40,000 invaders crossed 
the shallow, 15-mile Hainan Strait in 
junks and secured a beachhead on the 
northern coast of the island. From Hoi- 
how, capital of the island, the Nationalist 
Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Hsueh Yueh, 
deployed 100,000 troops to meet the in- 
vaders. 

Nationalist communiqués promptly 
claimed a victory. They said the shores. 
were littered with the bodies of Commu- 
nist soldiers, that more than 8,000 pris- 
oners were taken, and that a counterin- 
vasion of the mainland was under con- 
sideration. In Hoihow, they staged a “vic- 
tory” celebration. 

A few hours later, the Nationalists 
quietly pulled out of Hoihow. The invad- 
ers, aided by thousands of guerillas who 
infiltrated Hainan in recent months, 
quickly started to take over the island. 

Dissolution. Meanwhile, reports 
said, top Nationalist generals deserted 
their troops and escaped from the island. 
But instead of heading for Formosa and 
service under Chiang Kai-shek, they were 
said to have gone to Indo-China and re- 
tirement. 

Loss of Hainan, nearly twice the size 
of New Jersey, left Chiang with claims 
of control only over widely-separated 
mountain areas on the mainland and the 
strongly-fortified island of Formosa, 625 
miles to the northeast. 

Moreover, the Communist victory on 
Hainan, apparently accomplished with a 
minimum of resistance and coming swift- 
ly after Nationalist claims of victory, 
dealt a blow to American factions who 
have been campaigning for more aid to 
Formosa. 

Stepping Stone. Winning Hainan 
means much to the Communists. Ten 
years ago the Japanese occupied the 
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island as an important step in their south- 
ward advance. Mao may have similar 
ideas. 

Hainan also has great economic pos- 
sibilities. It has high-grade iron ore and 
other mineral deposits. The Japanese 
brought in machinery, expanded dock fa- 
cilities and soon had the island out-pro- 
ducing the long-established Manchurian 
iron mines. After the Japanese were 
driven to cover, the mines were aban- 
doned, but Mao, who could use plenty of 
steel, can be expected to make the most 
of his latest conquest. 


African Gold Rush 


In April 1946, near the little South 
African village of Odendaalsrust, 150 
miles southwest of Johannesburg, a drill 
crew looking for gold cut a reef about 
three-fourths of a mile deep. Anxiously, 
they pulled up a sample piece of the rock. 

Assayers found the sample had 
enough gold, at $35 an ounce, to make a 
ton of similar ore worth $2,000—275 
tines richer than the average grade of 
ore from the Rand.* 

“Gold!” Unlike the rush of 86, the 
rush of °46 was to the London and Jo- 
hannesburg stock markets, not to the open 
fields. The open fields were controlled 
by five big Jo’burg mining companies. 
By last week they were spending £200 
million developing 13 mines—all within 
a 14-mile radius of a fast-growing boom 
town called Welkom. 

Four years ago on Welkom’s present 
site there wasn’t a single hut. Today 
there are 500 houses and 500 more are 
going up—most of them with electricity 
and hot water. 

Like New York City, Welkom’s big- 
gest problem is water. The miners strike 
plenty of it but it’s either salty or brack- 
ish. To get good water they had to build 
a pipeline from the Vaal River which is 
now pumping in about 500,000 gallons a 
day. By 195€—when all 13 mines will be 
operating—47 million gallons a day will 
be needed. 

* Witwatersrand (‘‘Ridge of White Waters’’) 
is the famous gold field near Johannesburg and, 


until the Odendaalsrust strike, the greatest known 
concentration of gold. 
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Blinding dust storms blowing across 
the arid veld are another burden the Wel- 
komers have to face. One vegetable 
farmer planted 5,000 cabbages. The day 
before harvest a searing dust storm swept 
in, and when the air cleared not a trace 
of the cabbages could be found. But for 
all such hardships—wind, dust, heat, 
thirst —the philosophical Springboks 
(South Afrikanders) have the same an- 
swer: “You'll get used to it.” 

The man with the biggest stake in 
the Welkom gold mines is Sir Ernest Op- 
penheimer, a modern Cecil Rhodes. As a 
multi-millionaire head of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Corp. of South Africa, Sir Ernest 
owns 7 of the 13 mines in the Welkom 
area. But that isn’t all the property “Op- 
pie” owns. 

Born in Friedberg, Germany, in 1880, 
the son of a Jewish cigar merchant, Sir 
Ernest went in 1902 to head a London 
diamond concern’s South African office. 
In 1917 he got the break that helped make 
him one of the richest men in the world. 





Anglo-American Corp. of South Africa 
Oppenheimer. Gold, copper, coal, iron, 
diamonds and Welkom. (SEE: Rush) 





Anglo-American Corp. of South Africa 


Welkom blooms on the veld. It takes thousands of houses to make Oppenheimer’s boom town. (SEE: African Gold Rush) 


“Oppie” heard of some gold fields. 
in what. is now known as the Rand, that 
seemed promising. Unable to get his firm 
to bid for them he went to London and 
got an introduction to Herbert Hoover, 
who in turn introduced him to J. P. Mor- 
gan. He persuaded Morgan to back him 
with £100 million in U.S. credits, formed 
the Anglo-American Corp. and bought 
the gold fields. 

Diamonds. Within a few years, and 
with the help of the South African gov- 
ernment, he got control of some diamond 
mines. After forcing himself into the 
tight London diamond syndicate he 
started after the famous De Beers House. 
Quietly he bought 200,000 shares of De 
Beers stock, and in 1926 told the direc- 
tors that he wanted to be made a member 
of the board. Three years later he was 
chairman. 

He brought his mining companies 
through the crash of 1929 and the depres- 
sion. Today, besides his gold interests, 
“Oppie” controls 9% of the world’s cop- 
per, 45% of South Africa’s coal, 50% of 
its iron and steel production and he sits 
on top of the diamond monopoly by con- 
trolling 95% of the world’s yearly output. 

From the 13 Welkom mines, when 
they reach full production, South Africa 
and Sir Ernest are expecting an annual 
flow of ore worth £50 million. Says 
“Oppie,” and he certainly ought to know, 
“It’s the most extensive mining develop- 
ment the world has ever known.” 


For Want of a Washer 


One electric wool-washing machine, 
purchased with American taxpayers’ 
money and delivered through ECA, has 
saved the wool industry of Iceland. 

The island produces about 600 tons 
of wool a year. For centuries, Icelanders 
washed the wool by hand before mar- 
keting it. But World War II made Ice- 
land an important center on the North 
Atlantic shipping route, took labor from 
the farms to man the ports. 

Because of the shortage of help, 
farmers could not keep up with the job 
of washing wool by hand. When it ap- 
peared that they would have to stop 
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raising sheep, the Icelandic Federation 
of Cooperative Societies got together 
with ECA, bought the U.S.-made elec- 
tric washer for its plant at Akureyri in 
northern Iceland. The machine is capable 
of washing Iceland’s entire production 
of wool and will do the job better than 
it can be done by hand. 


Nobody Else Knows 


Rumors keep Hungary’s Josef Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, who was imprisoned by 
Communists, in the news. Some insist 
he is dead; others claim he has been 
transferred to a prison in Russia. In 
Rome last week, the Vatican newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, published an inter- 
view with the Cardinal’s aged mother, 
Madame Borbala Kovacs. Said she: “Only 
God knows where the Cardinal is now 
and how his health is. I cannot speak, I 
must keep silent. I must speak only to 
God. who knows everything.” 


Going, Going... 


Down to his last two castles, Ger- 
man Duke Ernst August of Cumberland 
and Brunswick last week sold rare family 
treasures at auction to pay his bills. 

Son-in-law of Kaiser Wilhelm, father 
of Greece’s Queen Frederika, cousin of 
Britain’s King George VI, the Duke owns 
valuable estates in the Soviet zone. But 
the Communists confiscated them, cut- 
ting off his principal source of income, 
and left him without funds to meet such 
expenses as $47,600 a year in pensions 
to old family servants. 

To raise cash, the Duke sent out 
notices to 400 art dealers, put up for sale 
at his home, Castle Marienburg, a $59,- 
500 collection of heirlooms: rare china 
and porcelain, furniture, carpets, paint- 
ings, old weapons, two suits of armor 
and a 200-pound set of solid silverware 
given to a Westphalian king by Na- 
poleon in 1807. 





Wide World 
Duke Ernst August. The auctioneer 
comes to Marienburg. (SEE: Going) 
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Stalin’s airmen did not skfoot 
down that American naval plane in 
wanton mood. Vishinsky did not 
lightly fabricate the report that this 
“insolent reconnaissance” was over 
Lepaya, Latvia. Both the action and 
the attempt to justify it were coldly 
calculated. 

Methodically, and in violation of 
every Four-Power agreement made in 
regard to Germany, the Kremlin is 
now converting the German coastline 
on the Baltic Sea into a great arsenal 
of offensive warfare. 

Last October, in Hamburg, I 
heard many reports of these prepara- 
tions.. Now precise information has 
come from German sources there. It 
furnishes a plausible explanation of 
what really may have happened, and 
why Russia seeks to hide the facts. 








* 





* 


The key point in this militaris- 
tic development is the island of Riigen, 
lying off the Russian-occupied coast of 
Germany just 80 miles south and 
slightly east of Copenhagen. On 
Riigen the Russians are now quietly 
completing a mighty submarine base, 
the very existence of which has been a 
carefully guarded secret. 

A glance at the map will show the 
strategic importance of Riigen. It can 
be used to close the Baltic to any naval 
attack from the west. But the island is 
also admirably situated for submarine 
forays into the North Sea and thence 
to the Atlantic. 
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Reports of Russian submarine 
strength in the Baltic have been ex- 
aggerated. The actual number of U- 
boats now there is said by German ob- 
servers to be 220, with another 120 
under construction in former German 
shipyards. But a score of the com- 
pleted submarines, and a large pro- 
portion of those now building, are of 
the “Schnoérkel” type, designed for 
long-range submerged cruising. 

Russian strategy, in the event of 
war, would be to throw all of the 
Baltic submarine fleet into a blockade 
of Britain, and of the western ap- 
proaches to France. It is believed that 
American help to Europe could be 
very much impeded, if not blocked off 
completely, in this manner. 


























































































































* * * 











Soviet submarine strength is not 
as yet sufficient to establish a theoreti- 
cally effective blockade. But our naval 
authorities are aware of the tremen- 
dous Soviet effort to expand the Baltic 
fleet. Submarines are now being built 
































Russia Closes the Baltie 


By Felix Morley 





Pathfinder 
Why Latvia? Soviet may place brush 
with U.S. plane at (1) to draw eyes 
from secret base at Riigen (2) near 
where raft was found (3). 


at half a dozen Baltic ports, with the 
effort centering on the island of Riigen, 
now rapidly being converted into an- 
other and greater Gibraltar. 

German sources say that the 
Riigen base is scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of this summer, which 
is, in any case, expected to mark the 
really critical period in relations be- 
tween Moscow and Washington. In 
the meantime Riigen has been hermeti- 
cally sealed off from visits by any ex- 
cept carefully screened Communist 
workmen. 


* * «* 


The American naval plane shot 
down by the Russians was certainly in 
the general neighborhood of Riigen at 
the time. Undoubtedly the Russians 
suspected it of espionage, and were 
taking no chances on disclosure of 
their guilty secrets. 

The secrets of Riigen are guilty 
because Russia has no right whatso- 
ever to construct permanent military 
installations in the part of Germany 
under Soviet occupation. The Four- 
Power Occupation Agreement was to 
dismantle German fortifications in the 
area, not to use German installations 
as a basis for military development. 

Therefore the Kremlin could not 
admit that our plane was shot down 
near Riigen, although a Navy life raft 
was retrieved off nearby Bornholm. 

It was necessary to pretend that 
the attack took place over territory— 
Latvia—where at least a plausible ar- 
gument for the outrage could be con- 
structed. 
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The Biology of Madness 


Archie was quite willing to talk. Ad- 
justing his homemade glasses (one lens 
round, the other diamond-shaped), he 
favored the doctor with a few of the 
highlights from his crowded life. 

“Born? I wasn’t born. I was created. 
Somewhere around the Rocky Mountains. 
Oh, my yes! Served on 200 men-o’-war. 
On the way home from Manila _ they 
sprung a gangway on me—tore my left 
leg right off.” 

He fingered his leg meditatively for 
a moment. “Then, in 1878 I had my head 
in front of the cannon. Somebody pulled 
the trigger. Maybe I did. Or maybe my 
stepmother.” At other times, said Archie, 
he had been knifed and his spine re- 
moved. As a final indignity he had been 
railroaded out of the State of Maine. “The 
men in the yards,” he added, “bumped 
cars all night long, in protest.” 

At the hospital, he conceded, he was 
being treated fairly though someone had 
tried to poison him at breakfast. Who? 
“Well, I don’t want to get personal about 
it. After all, I have to live with these 
people. But I figure it was Blap, all right. 
You know, the one who’s out to get me.” 

Dead End. Pursued by Blap in vari- 
ous guises throughout his 20 years at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital for the mentally ill 
in Washington, D. C., Archie still wan- 
ders pathetically down the corridors of 
a disordered mind. A victim of schizo- 
phrenia (“split personality,” or dementia 
praecox), his illusory world is perhaps 
more bizarre than most. But America’s 
other quarter-million schizophrenics share 
with Archie the same dismal prognosis: 
once the disease has “set,” the chances 
of their recovery are slim. 

This is tragic enough for Archie, 
his fellow-patients, and their families. 

It is tragic for the nation as well: half 
the hospital beds in the United States 
are now occupied by mental patients. In- 
stitutionalized, they cost the country in 
their lifetimes from $50,000 to $150,000 
apiece: collectively, their bill runs to 
about $500 million a year. And the end 
is not yet: despite an encouraging dis- 
charge rate for the younger patients, the 
backlog of cases is piling up faster than 
doctors and nurses can be turned out to 
handle them. 

No Trap for Blap? If Archie could 
break through his self-spun web of delu- 
sion long enough, he might ask the doc- 
tors some questions. Listen, he might 
say, you've been puttering along after 
this fellow Freud for half a century, 
dredging up some fragrant and very in- 
teresting stuff from the subconscious. But 
here I am, and hundreds of thousands 
like me, still as nutty as fruit-cakes. How 
come? Isn’t there, maybe, some other way 
of approaching this problem? 

The answer to Archie is—yes. There 
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is emerging another—and most promising 
—approach to mental disease: the frontal 
attack now being launched by the bi- 
ologists. 

One such assault-team, and perhaps 
the most exciting, has gathered in 
Shrewsbury, Mass.. under the aggressive 
leadership of Dr. Hudson Hoagland and 
Dr. Gregory Pincus, at the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology. 
News of its work was still reverberating 
around the psychiatric world last week. 

For this group of tough-minded men, 
acting on a hunch and subjecting that 
hunch to exhaustive experiment, has 
nailed down as scientific fact its theory 
that schizophrenics differ from normal 
people not merely in behavior but organ- 
ically. The implications are immense: 
beyond beckons the possibility that the 
organic roots not only of schizophrenia 
but of all mental disorders can be ex- 
posed—and summarily dealt with. 

Facts & Factions. Hoagland and 
the other biologists in the front-line have 
moved into this sector more by default 
than by choice. They have nothing but 
admiration for the brilliant insights into 
the human mind which psycho-analysis 
has contributed. But, they insist, until 
the psychiatrists can pin down in precise, 
measurable, physical terms what happens 
within the body during the onset of 
mental sickness and in the course of 
analytical treatment, their calling will re- 
main an art and not a science, cursed 
with confusion and factionalism. 

As they remind the analysts, nearly 
every year the American Psychiatric 
Association must assign special commit- 
tees to decide what terminology will be 
used in the ensuing year. This vagueness 
of classification, unfortunately, is matched 


by a corresponding vagueness of diag- 
nosis. 

In 1946, for example, Capt. I. S. 
Edelman of the Army Medical Corps, 
chose at random 200 case-histories of 
mental disorders, gave them to 14 psy- 
chiatrists for appraisal. According to 
Edelman: “In only 63 cases out of 200 
did the psychiatrists agree as to the 
specific type of disorder they were study- 
ing.” 

$7,500 Cure—Maybe. The fact 
remains that, even if the analysts can get 
together, they and their craft will still 
be inadequate to meet the nation’s needs. 
As Dr. William Malamud, chief of Bos- 
ton University’s Department of Psychia- 
try and Neurology. has observed: “There 
are perhaps 10 million psychoneurotics 
in this country—and only 200 analysts.” 
Since a full-blown analysis takes from one 
to three years, costs anywhere from 
$1.500 to $7,500, it’s obvious that most 
citizens will never be able to afford 
either the time or the money for this 
kind of cure. 

The field of mental disease, in short, 
is still No Man’s Land. 

Hudson Hoagland and Gregory 
Pincus strayed into it through their war- 
time work on fatigue. At an Army Air 
Force base at Gunter Field, Ala., they 
put fliers through all sorts of tests to 
determine precisely their capacity to 
withstand stress. One way to define that 
capacity, they found, was to check how 
efficiently the pilot’s adrenal cortex pro- 
duced the hormones which would help 
his body resist strain and fatigue. 

Back from the wars, Hoagland and 
Pincus acquainted themselves still further 
with the work being done along similar 
lines in Montreal by Hans Selye on the 
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Dry run. Normal and psychotic “pilots” get a rough ride to see how they take it. 
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“Two-headed monster.” Hoagland & Pincus check their findings at Worcester. 


“alarm reaction” in rats (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 16, 1949). Then they asked them- 
selves a question. If normal human be- 
ings differed organically in their capacity 
to resist physical stress, wouldn’t it be 
logical to suppose that mental patients— 
who most patently have broken down 
under stress—would show even more 
striking variations from the norm? 

Their answer: let’s find out. 

Hormone Yardstick. A first step 
was to refine their relatively primitive 
wartime techniques of assessing the rate 
of hormone secretion in the adrenal cor- 
tex (the “rind” of the tiny but vital 
adrenal glands which sit atop the kid- 
neys). Previously, they had checked the 
secretion-rate simply by counting the 
number of certain hormone products (the 
17-ketosteroids) thrown off into the urine 
in the course of metabolism. 

As significant cross-references, they 
now added other measurements: a count 
of the body’s white blood cells (since 
some adrenal hormones make their pres- 
ence known by cutting down the number 
of such cells), and an appraisal of chemi- 
cal changes in the urine brought about by 
hormone excretion. 

With these yardsticks at hand, Hoag- 
land and Pincus aided by the Worcester 
State Hospital, proceeded to put some 
200 normal men and women and 100 
mental patients (most of them male 
schizophrenics) through tests which ap- 
plied both physical and psychical stress. 

Ready, Aim—Collapse. One of 
them was the “pursuit meter” test. In a 
cockpit fitted with airplane-type controls, 
the patient “flies” and tries at the same 
time to keep his machine-gun light-beam 
focused on a target. After running up a 
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sample score under ideal conditions, he 
then tries his luck while sudden blasts 
of hot and cold air are shot at him, bells 
are rung, his “plane” is violently rocked. 
The frustrations removed, he shoots an- 
other round. ' 

Sending schizophrenics and normal 
persons through this wringer, the Wor- 
cester workers discovered, through before- 
and-after checks of the blood and urinary 
indexes, that the normal persons had re- 
sponded to stress by increasing their 
hormonal output. Most schizophrenics had 
not. 

Related tests brought similar results. 
Patients and controls were subjected to 
long bouts of extreme heat, to heavy 
doses of sugar, to a devilishly frustrating 
kind of “rigged” pinball machine. Al- 
ways the laboratory reported the same 
story: stress of any kind activated the 
hormone-producing cortex of the normal 
subject, but it failed to activate that of 
the schizophrenic to a compable de- 
gree. 

Why not? Hoagland had found that 
schizos, at rest, secreted a nearly normal 
quantity of steroids. He had found, too, 
that injections of cortical extract caused 
their body-tissues to react like those 
of normal people. The difficulty couldn’t 
be there. Two possibilities existed: first, 
that the brain wasn’t doing its emergency 
job of activating the adrenal gland. (It 
does this, normally, by exciting another 
gland, the pituitary. The pituitary then 
sends its own hormone (ACTH) down 
the blood stream to stimulate the adrenal 
cortex.) The second possibility was that 
the ACTH, when it got there, was finding 
the adrenal cortex awfully hard to stimu- 
late. 


Dead Motor. To find the answer, 
Hoagland simulated the action of the 
brain and the pituitary by dosing patients 
and controls with 25 milligrams of ACTH. 
If the adrenal cortex “motor” were in 
good shape, this injection should make it 
turn over and start producing. 

Significantly, the cortexes of the con- 
trols responded with a roar; those of 
the schizophrenics remained pretty quiet. 
One thing had been proved: the trouble 
lay not in the brain, not in the pituitary, 
but in the cortex itself. 

Hoagland wasn’t through. Granted 
that the cortex in mental patients wasn’t 
churning out, under stress, its “extra 
rations” of hormones, the question had 
still to be posed: were all of these un- 
delivered hormones vital to the mind’s 
functioning, or just some of them? And 
if just some, then which ones? 

Operating properly, the adrenal cor- 
tex produces 28 hormone-like substances. 
The function of some of these steroids is 
still unknown; but specific ones have been 
shown to regulate the balance of sodium 
and potassium salts between the body- 
fluids and the brain-tissues. 

Deprived of a correct regulation of 
potassium, Hoagland suggested, the brain 
would be unable to assure “the normal 
generation and propagation of nerve mes- 
sages, which are waves of electrical ac- 
tion and constitute the physical basis for 
thought processes and behavior.” 

The inference was unmistakable: 
under stress, a faulty adrenal cortex 
might upset the body’s regulation of 
potassium, put the brain’s “switchboard” 
out of whack, leave its owner unable 
adequately to respond to the repeated 
strains of everyday life. Such a patient, 
in short, would be wide open to mental , 
disorder. 

Hoagland pressed on to the next 
consideration. If he was right in believ- 
ing that the schizophrenic’s functional 
disability stemmed from a_ defective 
adrenal cortex, fe could look for a cure 
in either of two directions: repairing the 
cortex, or giving it an artificial boost. 
The first course, he decided, was not too 
promising, since the typical schizophren- 
ic’s cortex apparently hasn’t been dam- 
aged but rather has failed to develop 
fully; therefore surgery would be of little 
avail. 

The Right Key. Instead, Hoagland 
and his team are concentrating now on 
the second possibility. Returning to their 
earlier experiments with injections of 
ACTH, he and his colleagues are trying 
to hit upon a dose which will jolt the 
schizophrenic’s adrenal-pituitary system 
out of its lethargy. Though they haven't 
found the right combination yet, they’re 
anything but discouraged. 

Says Hoagland: “I think we’ve un- 
covered the lock; now we've got to try 
out a few keys.” 

Meanwhile, with one eye cocked on 
the progress of the Worcester experi- 
ments, biologists and physiologists else- 
where have been making their own forays 
into No Man’s Land. Despatched by the 
Masons’ Committee on Research in De- 
mentia Praecox, Boston University’s Dr. 
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Malamud has _ recently completed a 
unique three-months survey of the work 
of more than 200 top-notch scientists in 
75 institutions all over the country. His 
report, to be published in Mental Hygiene 
next autumn, reveals the astonishing 
volume and variety of talent now being 
brought to bear on the focal disease of 
schizophrenia. 


The Physical Mind. The assump- 
tion upon which all these far-flung re- 
search projects are based is that the mind 
is not some isolated, self-sufficient en- 
tity tucked away in a particular spot 
behind the eyebrows. Rather, it is an 
interrelated biochemical and_ electro- 
chemical system whose parts are to be 
found in many sectors of the body, 
linked by delicate nerve-pathways, by 
glandular exchanges, by the complex 
trafic of the bloodstream. 

Thus, Malamud found in many uni- 
versities eminent researchers exploring 
the mind-relationship not only of Hoag- 
land’s steroids but of the whole process 
of metabolism, including the role played 
by the body-cell’s proteins and its diges- 
tive secretions. Many other biochemists, 
he discovered, have recently been taking 
a hard look at that strange compound 
which occurs in all animal tissues—his- 
tamine. 

No approach, no matter how odd, 
has been scorned. Some scientists (nota- 
bly at the Universities of lowa and Texas 
and at the Pennsylvania Institute) have 
treated schizophrenics with barbiturates, 
with carbon dioxide, and with the oxidiz- 
ing compound, “Cytochrome C.” They’re 
not always sure why they get such good 
results from these drugs in relieving 
schizophrenics of their anxiety; but they 
mean to learn. 

Into the Brain. Probing perhaps 
more basically is another group which 
Malamud contacted in many different 
clinics. These are the men who are com- 
ing to grips with the brain itself—delving 
into its frontal lobes, studying its blood- 
flow, painstakingly tracing the functions 
of its groupings of “gray matter”—the 
hypothalamus and the thalamus. 

, Not every researcher either agrees 
with—or can understand—what these 
“brain boys” are talking about. But their 
ingenious theories underscore again the 
general truth: medical science today is 
overlooking no bets. It is drawing upon 
every relevant branch in its drive to pre- 
vent and cure schizophrenia and other 
psychoses. 

This broadness of approach finds 
accurate reflection, on a smaller scale. 
in Hoagland’s own setup at Worcester. 
“There’s no point in squabbling about 
the primacy of one scientific discipline 
over another,” snorts Hoagland. “The 
human body is not interested in proto- 
col.” 

Hoagland himself is primarily a neu- 
rophysiologist. His partner, Pincus, is 
an endocrinologist. On their staff they 
have men trained in chemistry, physics, 
pharmacology, electroencephalography, 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and 
general medicine. No project at Wor- 
cester is begun before this staff has 
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scanned it from all angles, torn it apart 
and put it together again. 

New Jersey Yankee. Ringmaster 
of this scientific circus and its enthusi- 
astic barker as well, Hudson Hoagland 
is sometimes a bit wistful over the in- 
roads upon his research-hours so much 
administration has entailed. “I tell my- 
self it’s more efficient this way. We get 
more done, more surely. But, my gosh, 
this paper-pushing ... !” 

Blue-eyed, hawk-nosed, lean and trim, 
Hoagland carries an outdoor air into his 
laboratories. A New Jerseyite, he looks 
more the New Englander than many of 
his Massachusetts neighbors. Some part 
of the protective coloration may have 
come from Harvard: he took his doctor- 
ate there in 1927. 

It was at Harvard that Hoagland 
met Pincus. Their ways parted, then 
joined again in 1938 at Clark University, 
Worcester. Here Pincus attracted some 
drug-firm funds and set up shop with 
Hoagland and 12 other researchers in an 
old horse-barn. In 1944, they struck out 
on their own, acquired a board of trus- 
tees and a private estate, and became a 
full-fledged institution. 

Crowded Mice. With 57 workers 
now on its payroll, their Foundation is 
beginning to bulge out of its present 
red-brick buildings. It’s hard to say 
which have the more congested quarters 
—the mice or the men. But Hoagland and 
Pincus, as co-directors, preside over both 
with equanimity. 

“We insist on being a two-headed 
monster,” says Hoagland. “We don’t fight 
often, and when we do, we get over it 
pretty quickly.” 
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Crisis & Response 


1. Under the impact of 
physical or mental stress, 
the body’s nerve-paths send 
an SOS to the brain. 
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2. The brain quickly 
stimulates the pituitary 
gland to send its hormones 
down the blood stream. 


3. When these _hor- 
mones reach the adrenal 
cortex it promptly responds, 
in normal persons (but not 
in schizophrenics), by dis- 
charging an extra supply 
of its hormones. 














4. Among the adrenal 
hormones are several which, 
scientists surmise, regulate 
salt balance in the brain to 
step up its efficiency in 
meeting the “crisis.” In 
schizophrenics, it’s thought, 
this potassium salt adjust- 
ment doesn’t take place. 





At 50, Hoagland looks back over his 
achievements with mingled fondness and 
skepticism. Once, hefting the big bundle 
of scientific books and papers which con- 
stitute his life’s work, he muttered: 

“All this stuff Sometimes I 
wonder. Do I enjoy life as much now, 
with scads of people about me, as I did 
in the old days when I was a youngster, 
working by myself, spending my own 
money on some damned experiment | 
thought would revolutionize the world? 
We all start out thinking we’re going to 
be the best biologists in the universe, 
and then. . . . Still, a’ few of these papers 
—they’re not half-bad!” 

Others would go further. For such 
work as Hoagland’s, Dr. William B. 
Terhune of Connecticut’s renowned Silver 
Hill Foundation, speaking before the 
American Psychiatric Association, has 
voiced the gratitude of his whole pro- 
fession: 

“Perhaps a new day dawns for psy- 
chiatry and all of medicine. . . . Although 
many pieces of the organic jigsaw puzzle 
of mental disease are still missing, and 
in some instances the design only sur- 
mised . . . there is sufficient evidence 
today to justify the conclusion that psy- 
chiatric illness, like other diseases, is 
fundamentally organic. .. . 

“We should let the people know 
that (these) rapid advances . . . may 
soon enable us to prevent and success- 
fully treat many manifestations of mental 
disease which, up to this time, we have 
been powerless to ameliorate. We should 
tell the people of the world, sadly op- 
pressed by the specter of mental dis- 
ease, that there is new reason to hope.” 
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Prognosis: schizophrenia. Once the cycle is broken, the human mind may split. 
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Take-off. Pet gets “bon voyage” from 
4-year-old mistress. (SEE: Fido) 


Fido Flies Too 


Dog-lovers asked for it and last week 
United Air Lines accommodated them 
with “flight kennels”—so that dogs and 
other small animals can fly in the same 
plane with their owners. 

The easily sterilized kennels (see 
picture) are equipped with deodorizers 
and built of light metal. Big pets like 
great Danes will have to go by cargo liner 
as only animals of shoulder height up to 
28 inches can be accommodated. 

The kennels will ride in passenger 
plane cargo compartments. Rental fee: 
$5. Fare: at the rate of excess baggage 
when the owner is also aboard; regular 
air freight rate when the pets fly unac- 
companied. 


No Look-Alike Homes 


The people of Scarsdale, N.Y. (pop.: 
12.966), a prosperous business and pro- 
fessional community a half-hour’s com- 
muting from Manhattan, love their homes. 
Most of these were built to suit individual 
tastes and are surrounded by trees and 
gardens. 

Last week it awoke to a menacing 
development. A Long Island real estate 
group had moved in, bought acreage and 
put up 32 small houses, each exactly like 
all the others. The city fathers moved 
swiftly into action. 

Village Manager Reeves Newsom 
rounded up lawvers and building experts 
and began revising the local building 
code. The new code defined a neighbor- 
hood as a unit of ten houses, five on each 
side of the street. It also set up a six-way 
rule of measurements by which all future 
house-building would have to abide. The 
measurements: height of roof ridges from 
the ground and the eaves; relative loca- 
tion of windows in front and sides; dis- 
tance from the house and location of the 
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garage. Other technical architectural fea- 
tures also were worked out in some detail. 

Big Step. Most important, the code 
ruled that no two houses in any one 
neighborhood could be alike in more than 
three of the six measurements. Scarsdale 
authorities expressed confidence that their 
code would stand up in court when tested 
—as it probably will be. 

The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards and the Urban Land Insti- 
tute of Washington, D.C., didn’t agree. 
They pointed out that a building code’s 
police powers have hitherto been limited 
to health, safety and welfare provisions 
—while codes attempting to deal with 
aesthetic considerations have been thrown 
out by the courts. 

If the Scarsdale idea spreads, con- 
tractors certainly will fight it, locality by 
locality. One builder estimated that it 
would increase the cost of his low-price 
homes by from 5% to 15%. 


20,000th Prefab 


Jim Price is young (38) but tense 
and tired. Some of his mental weariness 
is due to difficulties of the Scarsdale type 
—hasty, overnight code revisions. 

His physical tiredness—coupled with 
tremendous elation—is due to his unre- 
mitting drive. He’d like to make his com- 
pany the General Motors of the housing 
industry. 

Price is president of National Homes 
Corp., at Lafayette, Ind. Eighteen months 
ago he produced his first prefabricated 
two- and three-bedroom Thrift Houses. 
They come in 16 “elevations,” or models, 
as low as $5,850 in Lafayette; actually 
this amounts to $300 down and $37 a 
month for 25 years. Results have aston- 
ished him and the industry. 

In the second half of 1949 he sold 
3,090 houses for a net profit of $838,000. 
At present he is manufacturing 40 a day 
at Lafayette and eight in his new plant at 
Horseheads, N.Y. 

And Price’s plans for the future out- 
shine even past performance. On May 20, 
he will have finished his 20,000th house. 
He will ship 900 this month. 

Milestone. This is unprecedented. 
Even the legendary Long Island Levitts 
never succeeded in putting up more than 
4,000 houses in a year. 

One of the things that makes Jim 
Price’s accomplishment of monumental 
importance to Americans is this: with 
capital of $2,560,000 (half of it surplus 
from his own company’s earnings) he is 
now building at the rate of 12,000 houses 
a year—while the Lustron Corp. (now in 
bankruptcy) on a $37.5 million loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. sold 
only 2,000 in its lifetime. 

Without extras, the completed three- 
bedroom house with Jot sells for $6,300 
in Lafayette. “I’m building for people 
who now live in trailer camps, attics 
and basements or doubled up,” he said. 
“A man making $40 a week can afford 
my house. Our competition is not from 
the housing industry, but from the auto 
industry. We try to sell a man a home 
before he plunks down his deposit on a 
car. If he buys a car he still has to pay 


rent. If he buys our house his rent will 
pay for it.” 

Opposition. On his way up, Price 
has had plenty of trouble. Local lumber 
dealers have gone on the air: “Would you 
want a prefab next to you?” So far, he 
has always won over difficulties brought 
up by hampering restrictions. 

“What I'd like those Scarsdale peo- 
ple to realize is this,” said Jim. “Our 
Thrift House isn’t what everybody wants. 
It’s the house the buyer can afford under 
today’s conditions. They'll find they have 
no right to regulate the appearance of 
that house—and on that issue I'll spend 
half of all I’ve got and take it through 
the Supreme Court if necessary. 

“T don’t want to see our $6,000 home 
built in a $12,000 to $20,000 neighbor- 
hood. That’s bad judgment and I’m 
against it. But I'll fight till my knuckles 
are bare for the right of a man to raise 
his family in a two-or three-bedroom low- 
cost house that he can pay for as easily 
as meet his rent. That house is here to 
stay.” 

Last year Price attended a pow-wow 
of the prefabrication industry. The sub- 
ject was—how to get dealers. After hour- 
long involved’ speeches, the chairman 
asked Jim for his contribution. Jim stood 
up, thrust a hand in his pocket and said: 
“Sure I can answer that one. If you want 
dealers all you got to do is show ’em how 
to make a profit.” 


Farmers’ Gold 


Two weeks ago the Mountain States 
Banker carried this ad for the prosperous, 
60-year-old First National Bank of Fort 
Morgan, Col.: “We need a vault door.” 

The First National—No. 2 bank in a 
two-bank county seat, with 6,000 popu- 
lation, 70 miles northeast of Denver— 





Jim Price. A husky battler for low-cost 
houses. (SEE: Prefab) 
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had a door, but it was too small. “It'll be 
hard to make the folks back in Iowa be- 
lieve how it got that way,” said Vice 
President Royden Brown. “The fact is 
this mountain county of irrigated farm 
land has the highest farm yield per acre 
of any county in the U.S. Profits from 
high yield crops and _ livestock have 
stuffed our vault to overflowing. We’re 
doubling our office space and quadrup- 
ling the size of our vault.” 

Too Puny. The ad brought two re- 
sponses, but the bigger of the two doors 
offered was only three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Brown had another idea. With 
500 banks in its string. maybe San Fran- 
cisco’s Bank of America could spare a 
door. “Sure.” they told him by phone, 
“we're consolidating two banks right now 
and you can have a well-ventilated, 1,500- 
pound, six-inch door, with time clock, for 
$2.550 against about $7,500 you'd pay for 
it new. Shipment by May 10.” 


Crazy for Cars 


Last week, automobile makers, pro- 
ducing at the greatest rate in history, 
found cars still were selling faster than 
they could be made. 

With sales ready to hit their annual 
peak about June 1, it looked as if some 
customers would have to go back on 
waiting lists and make part of their 
down-payments, as in early postwar days, 
in that rare commodity—patience. Some 
makes still were available for immediate 
delivery, but most were not. 

A gray market in new cars was grow- 
ing in New York, Chicago and Cleveland. 
Premiums as high as $400 (but averaging 
$150 to $200) were being asked for 1951 
Chevrolets, and Fords, too, were getting 
in the premium class. Plymouths were 
heartbreakingly scarce, owing to the 
long strike at Chrysler. 

The huge expansion programs of the 
postwar period were paying off. The in- 
dustry’s leaders had gambled that the 
permanent postwar market would be 20% 
greater than prewar. All told, companies 
had spent about $1.75 billion in building 
more than 40 big new plants. Here was 
the demand to justify that foresight, and 
the industry. even with Chrysler tem- 
porarily shut down, was turning out cars 
and trucks at an annual rate of 6.4 mil- 
lion—100,000 above last year’s all-time 
record. 

Nash was already in the field, test- 
ing a belief that the nation needed a 
cheaper, small car. Its one-stvle Ram- 
bler, a five-passenger convertible on a 
100-inch wheelbase (compared with 114-, 
115- and 118'4-inch wheelbases respec- 
tively for Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth), 
was in strong demand at $1.808. 

Novelty. Vice President Henry C. 
Doss, in charge of Nash sales, reported 
that some 8.5 million persons had in- 
spected the Rambler in Nash salesrooms 
in the first four days after its introduc- 
tion. “Even though it’s the industry’s low- 
est-priced convertible,” he added, “the 
public’s enthusiasm took us by surprise.” 

Since Willys-Overland introduced its 
new line of utility vehicles, the company 
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Wide World 


British hope. Will selling autos to American customers help close the dollar gap?* 





Hurricane and Rambler. Willys’s Roos developed the high compression engine; 
Nash’s Rambler (right) attracted 8,000,000 viewers. (SEE: Crazy) 


has developed a big order-backlog. Inside 
the new “Willys look” are two new en- 
gines—the Lightning Six and 4-cylinder 
F-head Hurricane engine, developed by 
Vice President Delmar G. Roos (see pic- 
ture). Willys is banking on the Hurri- 
canes unusual high compression per- 
formance and economy as an eflective 
selling argument for years to come. 

Battle Line. Chrysler and United 
Auto Workers, meanwhile, had divided 
their contract talks in  production-line 
fashion, with negotiators splitting into 
small groups. A union spokesman at a 
strike rally said: “We're on the five-yard 
line now and going over for a_ touch- 
down.” But a Chrysler official summed up 
the situation this way: “The company 
decided it didn’t have anything more to 
give and so made its final offer. Now the 
union is trying to milk the cow after it’s 
dead. How long the strike will last de- 
pends upon how long it takes the union to 
realize that the cow can’t give any more 
milk.” . 

The cost of the 90-day shutdown was 
estimated at close to $1 billion— $70 mil- 
lion in wages lost to Chrysler employes, 
$35 million in wages to employes of 
outside suppliers, $660 million in business 


to Chrysler Corp. and $240 million to 
outside suppliers. 

Meanwhile, in New York, more than 
20 British auto makers wheeled out their 
rakish cars for their first all-British auto 
and cycle show. Their hope was to trans- 
form the American’s impulse to look at 
foreign makes into an impulse to buy. 
The show, intended to aid in closing the 
dollar gap, had the benign blessing of 
two U. S. auto potentates—Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairman of General Motors 
and Henry Ford II, president of Ford 
Motor Co.,—besides Paul Hoffman, head 
of ECA, and formerly president of the 
Studebaker Corp. 

They took a sharp look at the Rover 
turbo-jet (see picture), first auto of its 
type, and inspected most of the 100 dif- 
ferent cars on display. The cars ranged 
from a kid’s $149 pedal-power racer to a 
Bond Minicar, a three-wheeler boasting 
100 miles to the gallon. On the plushy 
side were the Daimler straight eight with 
a price-tag of $12,175 and a Rolls-Royce 
limousine at $15,000. 


* Left to right: Alfred P. Sloan Jr.; Sir 
William Rootes, chairman of Rootes, Ltd.; Geoffrey 
Savage, director of Rover Co. Ltd.; Henry Ford 
11; Sir Oliver Franks, British ambassador, and 
Paul Hoffman. 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION will be here by the year 2000, unless sidetracked by 
atomic or bacteriological warfare. 

BUSINESSMEN WILL BE WORKING in a world of incomes high beyond anything most 
people dream today. Workers will rejoice in a 24-hour week, an average 
income of $12,000 a year and a life span of 85 to 90 years. 


ranking science popularizer, former science director of the New York 
World's Fair. In 50 years he sees Americans riding in spacious motor- 
cars powered with rear-end engines the size of a typewriter. Plane 
travel will be as cheap as bus travel is now, and interplanetary rocket 
travel will be available--for those who crave junkets to Mars. 

"AUTOMATION," industry-’s new productive science, is here already, in auto and 
aircraft factories, forging, plating and stamping plants. It's the art 
of delivering materials to a machine and taking away finished work 
without using human energy. 

FORD DOES IT with a six-step multiple-machine series of operations which produce 
3,000,000 bushings a month without human interference except checks. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME since the war, engineers now have all needed materials, 
skills, workers, designs and cost-reducing incentives. So the drive 
for automation is increasing rapidly and accounts for a large share of 
today's boom in equipment sales. 

NEWEST BIG TREND in the auto industry is away from company-operated fleets of 
passenger cars and trucks for commercial use and toward leasing. The 
leasee pays a monthly rental and foots gas bills. Hundreds of large 
firms have adopted it, and some auto dealers, foreseeing a change in 
the sales pattern, are hedging by setting up car-rental subsidiaries. 
be completely "established" in every metropolitan area within five 
years and common in Canada, Mexico and Cuba, says Chief Engineer C. J. 
Sheridan of Transit Radio, Inc. of Cincinnati. Sheridan's company, 
which sells the controversial equipment, much hated by some and much 
liked by others, has already equipped 3,700 buses and street cars in 19 
cities. 

THERE'S STILL ROOM for a synthetic fiber that will do better than Nylon in men's 
shirts. The National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
checked 102 stores. Sixty-four reported price complaints; 16, dissat- 
isfaction with wearing qualities; and 39, dislike for the feel of the 
fabric on the part of customers. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN is going full steam ahead with his bid for the support of small 
businessmen. He plans a special message to Congress soon, adding bank 
loan insurance and regional investment banks to his legislative pro- 
gram. These banks would buy the notes, bonds and stocks of small firms. 

THIS IS THE PROGRAM the Conference of Small Business Organizations spurned at 
their recent annual convention. Boasting 260 different lines and 
600,000 members, the Conference passed a resolution approving private 
lending institutions and disdaining the proposed Government help. It 
asked that funds the Government would use for loans and guarantees be 
used instead to help balance the budget and reduce the national debt. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S DESIGN for a pre-election business boom is supported by op- 
timistic forecasts by Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer and Chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe of the Federal Reserve Board. But in the same breath 
McCabe warns that this boom is "inflationary." 


profits this year. But in all probability 1948 will stand as the peak 
profit year. 

1950 PROFITS will vary enormously from industry to industry. More than at any 
time since the war, profit-making companies will earn what they show by 
production know-how, cost-cutting, pioneering in response to customer- 
demand, price-cuts and skill in meeting competition. F 
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From Southeast Asia comes 90% of all the world’s 
supply of what key agricultural product? 


What can be made into soft, luxurious cushions 
and mattresses that practically never wear out? 


What is the chief source of income for millions of 
families in Malaya? 


What, when mixed with asphalt, shows real prom- 
ise of making a road surface last longer and cuts 
down skidding? 


What major agricultural product is completely un- 
subsidized and uncontrolled in its production? 


What material, when used te make tires, saves on 
gasoline consumption because of less road resis- 
tance? 


There’s only one answer...it’s... 


Natural Rubb 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








WRITE to the Natural Rubber Bureau for in- 
formation about natural rubber and its uses. 
Current booklets include “Stretching Highway 
Dollars with RUBBER ROADS", “‘Convert to 
Comfort with LATEX FOAM"’, and a general 
fact-booklet called ‘‘Natural Rubber— And YO! 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 


$1 








Science 





Iron Librarian 


To many researchers, science seems 
in a fair way to drown itself in the flood 
tide of its own productivity. Into library 
upon library pour the written results of 
countless projects and experiments. Van- 
ishing into the maze of the ordinary card- 
index system, they defy all but the most 
diligent efforts to extract them again for 
synthesis and study. 

Last week scientists were looking at 
the first of many machines which may 
get the use of data off to a fresh start: 
the Zator Selector. Invented by a 30-year- 
old Bostonian, Calvin N. Mooers, and 
about the size of a table radio, the 
Zator is a computor that handles ideas 
rather than numbers. Working with prop- 
erly indexed material, it can riffle through 
20.000 cards—the equivalent of the larg- 
est business or technical library—and 
sort out the desired information in less 
than half an hour. 


Attack From Below 


All over the United States last week, 
millions of unseen, inaudible little jaws 
were chewing their way to freedom 
through the foundations of the American 
home. The lowly termite wanted out. 

Nobody was more anxious to speed 
the parting guest than the average house- 
holder, gazing at the trail of dusty ruin in 
floor and sill, joist and panel left by the 
emerging, white-winged insects. But any- 
one who thought he was bidding his pest- 
problem good-by had another think com- 
ing. Only colonizing-expeditions of ter- 
mites were leaving the old homestead 
seeking new houses to conquer; below- 
ground remained whole cities of hungry 
and highly-organized grubs. 

Blind Borers. Aware that these 
buried saboteurs will cost Americans a 
good $50 million this year, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologists at 
Beltsville, Md., are testing several potent 
soil poisons that may help launch a na- 
tional counterattack. The most promising 
of these—a 5% solution of DDT in fuel 
oil—can give a high degree of protection 
from sub-soil termites for as long as five 
years, if properly applied. 

But specialists like the USDA’s Ray- 
mond A. St. George warn that the soil 
can’t be easily poisoned under houses al- 
ready built, which is where termites are 
likeliest to be entrenched now. 

A few varieties of termites live above 
ground, they point out; but the most 
destructive types require two things— 
damp earth for a home; wood or other 
cellulose for food. Blind (until they 
swarm), blessed with no ability to detect 
their dinner until they bump into it, the 
termites send out scouts to forage at ran- 
dom. workers to cut and carry back food 
to the lazy “kings” and “queens,” sexless 
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soldiers to guard the others against raid- 
ing ants. 

Do’s & Don'ts. Treating wood with 
various chemicals—such as chromated 
zine chloride—is appropriate for fence 
posts, poles, and bridge timbers. But it’s 
prohibitively expensive to apply to a 
whole house, and not too effective on less 
than a whole one. since termites can and 
will cross treated surfaces to get at the 
unspoiled wood. 

What the Beltsville entomologists 
specifically recommend to home-owners 
are the following: 

e ¢ Before and after construction, 
remove all stumps. wood scraps. and 
other cellulose termite-tidbits. Don’t let 
workmen bury wooden debris in the back- 
fill. 

e @ Pull up all cement-form boards 
and grade stakes. 

e @ Put the house on an impervious 
cement foundation. 

e e If the house is already up, in- 
sulate all woodwork from the ground, seal 
all cracks in concrete or masonry, and 
ventilate unexcavated areas enclosed by 
the foundation. Cut off from the soil, 
termites in the house, even if they’re on 
the top floor, will die. 

Courage, Citizens. Householders 
should take heart. Many of them may 
feel, with Maurice Maeterlinck. cele- 
brated biographer of the termite, that 
“something in the insect seems to be alien 
to the habits, morals, and psychology of 
this world, as if it had come from some 
other planet, more monstrous, more ener- 
getic, more insensate, more atrocious, 
more infernal than our own.” 

It isn’t so. The termite, a sort of 
socialized cockroach, got here first— 
about 50 million years ago. And he will 
probably be here last. In the meantime, 
however. it’s perfectly possible to live in 
the same world with him—though not in 
the same house. All we have to do is stop 


Whoosh! Pneu-blown bales fly through the air with the greatest of ease. (SEE: Hay) 


offering him our homes as banquet-tables. 
He won't starve. There are plenty of dead 
trees for him to munch on. 


Pretty Spooky Stuff 


Every month, in candy boxes, per- 
fume bottles and cookie jars, nearly 400 
rock-samples come to the U.S. Geological 
Survey, sent by prospectors eager to hit 
a Government jack pot of $32,000, of- 
fered for a 20-ton (or bigger) deposit of 
high-assay uranium. Some of their writ- 
ten reasons for being certain their land 
held uranium, as reported by last week’s 
National Geographic News Bulletin: 

e @ The cows were jumpy. 

ee The rocks cast two shadows. 

ee The marsh gave off a strange 


blue light. 


Clanking in the Hay 


The week’s weather bulletins have 
given many an American farmer a prom- 
ising start on a new ulcer. His woe: can 
he or can’t he get the hay in before a 
storm soaks it? Last week science teased 
him with two possible solutions. 

First, thanks to agricultural en- 
gineers of Canada’s Experimental Farms 
Service, he can send a machine into the 
fields which will pick up his hay, crush 
it between rollers and dry it within a 
few hours. 

Then, when the baler has done its 
work, he can use a new “gun” to shoot 
his hay into the loft at the rate of three 
bales a minute—with no protests from 
an aching back. Designed by F. W. Mof- 
fet of Rochester, New York, and tested 
at the University of Iowa, this potent 
gadget, operating at 200 pounds’ pres- 
sure, can heave a 58-pound bale further 
than any hired hand—21 feet in the air 
or 48 feet horizontally. And it won’t 
even whistle at the farmer’s daughter. 














Agricultural Engin: 
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No other range can beat my new, modern 
PERFECTION Oll RANGE!" 


For Speed! Sor Control / 


Think of it... the intense Imagine . . . you can play 

heat of a High-Powered tunes with a “whistling” 7 
burner will perk a 6-cup teakettle! That’s how 
pot of coffee in 6 to 8 quickly High-Power 

minutes . . . even start- burners respond to control 

ing with cold water! . .. from searing heat to 

low simmer in 4 second! 











Look .. . a 400° oven in 
just 6 minutes! And, this 
fast, wonderful heat 
stays fresh! It’sthe“live” 
constantly -moving kind 
of heat that gives you 
perfect results, always! 





Hor Cleanliness! 


The High-Power 


burner is one of the 








for Broiling/ 


Perfection’s famous at- 
tachable “No-Turn” 


For beautiful, full-color folder, 
see your dealer or write to: 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 










world’s most perfect 
combustion devices! 
No soot ... no odor! 
Pots and pans stay 


bright, kitchens clean! 
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broiler broils both sides 
of meat at once! No 
more turning necessary 
to broil chops, steaks, 
bacon, sausage and meat 
cakes evenly, deliciously 
all over! 


7150-A Platt Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio 












oO Also manufacturers 







= of the great new Perfection 






Gas and Electric Ranges 
Flecta\® 
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Religion 





Heaven Can Wait 


An Omaha, Neb., clergyman was 
pleased at the sudden interest in religion 
shown by a young housewife last fort- 
night. "She phoned to ask for another 
word for the-first part of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

“Beatitudes,” the pastor said. 

“Thank you, thank you,” came the 
happy reply. “If that radio quiz program 
calls me now, I can win at least $25.” 


Cross Over Nippon 


“The eyes of Japan are fixed on two 
books. One is Das Kapital by Karl Marx. 
The other is the Holy Bible.” 

So said Dr. Shiro Murata, prominent 
Japanese Christian leader, recently. The 
Bible is No. 12 on the current Japanese 
best seller list, phenomenal for a non- 
Christian nation, and probably would be 
higher except that it is in desperately 
short supply—so short that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur sent a plea to fellow-Ameri- 
cans for millions of them. 

To meet this need in Japan, which 
has the largest literate non-Christian pop- 
ulation in the world, the American Bible 
Society and its more than 40 Protestant 
denomination-members launched “Opera- 
tions Bible” Apr. 12. Last week, all over 
the nation, American churchgoers were 
digging into their pockets, wallets and 
handbags for one-dollar bills to meet the 
Society’s goal of at least 10 million Japa- 
nese-language Bibles by the end of 1951. 

The gift Bibles, 4 million of which 
have already been distributed, will un- 


Everybody’s Doing It. Milan pastry- 
maker Luigi Maggi and his son, Giam- 
petro, (left photo) put the finishing 
touches on the Holy Year gift they gave 
to Pope Pius XII last fortnight. The 
model of St. Peter’s Square and Basilica 
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doubtedly provide a strong crutch for 
Japan’s limping Christian conversion-rate. 

Slow Growth. Of the 345,000 bap- 
tized Christians in Japan today (total 
population: 82,636,000), 201,000 are 
Protestants, 130,000 Catholics and 14,- 
000 Greek Orthodox. Actual Christian 
church membership totals 370,000, and 
during special promotion campaigns as 
many as 1,250,000 Japanese have at- 
tended Christian services. However, this 
is only a small gain over 1940, and post- 
war conversions barely outnumber Chris- 
tian war casualties. 

To American missionaries who 
poured into Japan in 1945, brimming 
with optimism, this dearth of converts has 
been a hard blow. Many who confidently 
expected a Christian Nippon by 1960 
now have reported that converting the 
Japs will be a long, tough, costly job. 

However, men like Bonner F. Fel- 
lers, a retired Army general who was 
MacArthur’s military secretary and now 
is assistant to the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, are not dis- 
couraged. General Fellers says: “Chris- 
tianity with its pomp and glamor should 
have great appeal to the Japanese. It 
promises them a lot, as opposed to Bud- 
dhism, which is a cold cult and offers no 
compassion. Shintoism. the national re- 
ligion of Japan, was very good when 
Japan was expanding and fighting the 
war. But Shintoism failed and left the 
Japanese spiritually starved. Now they’re 
ripe for Christianity.” 

Pioneer Union. Just before the 
war, Japanese Protestants initiated a vol- 
untary merger. Many observers have mis- 
understood the move, thinking it com- 
pletely government-inspired. The union 
still remains the first and only unified 
Protestant effort anywhere in the world. 
However, since the war 33 denominations, 
including Baptist and Lutheran, have 
pulled out. But the Church of Christ, as a 


is made of chocolate and sugar mixed 
with egg whites. It took them 50 days to 
make the sugary shrine in their spare 
time. 

Meanwhile in Rome, Pasquale 
Cotumaccio (right), finished a sugar 


single church, still has 130,000 members 
and is the largest Protestant one today. 

Greatest boost to Christianity would 
be the long-rumored conversion of Em- 
peror Hirohito. He has been studying 
Christian doctrine from almost every 
angle for over two years. The Empress 
takes Bible lessons, the Crown Prince is 
tutored by Elizabeth Vining, an American 
Quaker. 

The Emperor’s conversion would rep- 
resent the largest split so far in a solid 
front of Shintoism that began crumbling 
with the war’s end. He has already re- 
nounced his divine origin and caused 
many a shrine-goer to wonder if the na- 
tional faith is all it’s set up to be. 

General Fellers firmly believes that 
Hirohito’s conversion is a certainty and 
that MacArthur’s presence is the only 
thing holding it up. “If he is converted 
now, it might have a poor effect. People 
would think he was forced to convert.” 


Fountainhead 


Hardly a preacher alive has not at 
one time or another run out of ideas for 
sermons. To clergymen to whom this hap- 
pens too often, their fellows apply the 
humorous descriptions: “book reviewer” 
or “news commentator.” 

More seriously, the Rev. George L. 
Kress of the First Presbyterian Church 


in Belle Vernon, Pa., wondered what his 


fellow-preachers actually did when the 
spring ran dry. He surveyed as many as 
he could. 

Last fortnight, writing in Monday 
Morning, a Presbyterian pastors’ maga- 
zine, he found that many pastors took to 
reading—everything from the Bible to 
detective stories. But most of them, un- 
willing to sidetrack the main purpose of 
their calling, had faithfully resorted to 
another source of inspiration. They 
prayed. 


World Wide; Acme 


model of the same in only 20 days. But 
Pasquale’s would never get to the Vati- 
can. Since he worked on his during 
work hours, it now decorates the dining 
room of the. hotel where he is employed 
as a pastry chef. 
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‘Jobs are easior- 
and safer in Geel “ 


says Bob Anderson, steel worker 


Bob knows what he’s talking about. For 17 * 
years he has been a charging machine 
operator in an eastern steel plant. 


His job is to feed the limestone, scrap and 
ore into an open hearth furnace. Years 
ago, men shoveled in the materials by hand. 
Today Bob handles the whole job by finger 
tip, standing behind a big control panel. 
Not only are jobs getting easier and 

safer in the steel industry, but wages have 
been steadily going up. Weekly earnings of 
steel workers, according to the latest figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

have increased 110 per cent since 1939. 


It’s a long-standing policy of the more than 200 
steel companies to make jobs easier 


and safer, to pay good wages, to produce 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


more and better steel at reasonable prices. 
And that is still the best formula 


for keeping America strong. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE © 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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LOW PRESSURE 


“There is a BIG Difference in Oil Burners.” 


O Please send me the Booklet 


(ONLY 1 TO 2 LBS. ATOMIZING PRESSURE) 
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Education 





Stull Too Few 


In 1942 an astute writer for The 
New York Times had a sudden hunch, 
did some investigating and reported an 
alarming fact: Only 18% of U.S. col- 
leges required their students to study 
any U.S. history. A nationwide howl 
went up. 

Last week, after allowing educators 
a generous eight years to repent and 
mend their ways, the Times checked 
again. Now, it reported, 34% of colleges 
require at least one course in U.S. history. 
Actually, in 1,301 colleges, however, 
only 2.6% more undergraduate students 
are registered in American history 
courses this year than were in 1942. 


High Speed Languages 


In Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., foreign language professors 
from 22 colleges and universities last 
week inspected a new kind of classroom. 
It was divided by partitions into small, 
semi-private cubbyholes equipped with 
earphones and tape-recorders. 

In one, a serious-faced young man 
was receiving, in precise and perfect ac- 
cents, a lesson in how to speak Russian. 
Only a few inches away from him, 
shielded by a soundproof screen, a young 
lady was getting a similar lesson in 
Italian. Others in the room, by similar 
techniques, were studying French, Ger- 
man, or any one of 18 languages. 

The class was part of the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, an ex- 
periment in high-speed, intensive foreign 
language training started last fall by 
Georgetown’s famous School of Foreign 


Service. Its object: to give a student, in 
one year, a good speaking and writing 
knowledge of a language. Like the School 
of Foreign Service, the Institute serves 
principally students either aiming at or 
already started on careers in the U.S. 
Government. 


Four-in-one. Extensive use of tape 
recordings (on which students also listen 
to playbacks of their own faltering ef- 


forts) is only part of the Institute’s 
system. An ordinary college language 


course gives a student about three hours 
a week of classroom contact with the 
language. The Institute gives him 10 to 
20. Prof. Leon Dostert, director of the 
Institute, estimates that a year of this 
high-speed training is about equal to a 
regular four-year college course in prac- 
tical working knowledge of the language. 

Missing from the Institute’s courses 
is the usual college concentration on 
the classics. Instead of Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller, the student of German gets 
contemporary German writing, plus a 
basic training in the geography and so- 
cial background of the country. 

Translation—While You Wait. 
For advanced students, the Institute also 
offers a new and highly specialized 
course: simultaneous interpretation. The 
student listens to a speech in French, 
translates it in his head into English, 
and talks his translation—as the speech 
goes on—into a tape recorder. Then, 
while it is still fresh in his mind, he, and 
probably his instructor, can play it back 
and see how well he did. 

Linguists who are proficient at this 
short-order translating are in high de- 
mand at meetings such as United Nations 
sessions, where most speeches are in- 
terpreted for delegates over earphones 
right at their desks. Prof. Dostert himself 
has had special experience in this: at the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials, where si- 
multaneous interpretation was first widely 
used, he was in charge of the operation. 





Gretchen Van Tassel 


Tape-taught. Fluent Russian is a mere matter of months. (SEE: High Speed) 
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Quotes 





It ought to be regarded as a no- 
table historical event that the Senate has 
run out of something to say.—Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley, recessing the 
Senate because nobody wanted the floor. 


You, from your lofty and, till now, 
unquestioned heights, would burn the 
bust line to make a Christian holiday. 
Away with grace, beauty, health and 
charm. Away with woman’s natural in- 
heritance—Dior must have his day!— 
Alexander Campbell Watson, London 
corsetier, denouncing Parisian designer 
Dior for decreeing flat lines for women. 


All punishment, as such, demor- 
alizes a nation. Young offenders should 
be fined to cover the cost of their miscon- 
duct to their immediate victims and to 





Leo, for Pathfinder 


society, and kept at work in labor bri- 
gades until they have paid.—George Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


We should be prepared soon for 
an offensive war that will enable us to 
enforce the peace. If we wait five or ten 
years we will face another Dunkerque.— 
Marriner S. Eccles, member, Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Many men think the girls of today 
are spoiled brats who demand too much 
of a man.—Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, Le 
Moyne College. 


I think the time is not too far dis- 
tant when, side by side with our local 
and national newspapers, we shall have a 
third form of newspapers, the interna- 
tional newspaper——Radnor D. Chap- 
man, Yorkshire Observer, England. 
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FOR AVERAGE LAWNS this lightweight, easy- 
to-handle 18-inch Sportlawn gives you most 
of the larger Sportlawn’s outstanding en- 
gineering features at a new low price. 1 hp 
engine supplies plenty of power for fast, 
effortless cutting of good-sized lawn areas. 
$94.50 plus freight. 





FOR ALL-PURPOSE MOWING ...the new 18- 


inch Whirlwind grooms fine la cuts 
weeds and rough growth with eq) ease. 
Trims right up to w buildings. ‘‘Suction- 


Lift” action of rotary blade chops clippi 
to fine mulch. Quality built. Sharpens with 
hand file. $99.50 plus freight. 
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More time for recreation... 
More time for leisure... 
More time for work...when a 


TORO 


does your mowing for you 


B-R-E-E-Z-E through mowing chores in a jiffy. Stroll 

along while the engine does the work! Enjoy a depend- 

able TORO power mower . . . built by America’s lead- 

ing power mower specialists with over 30 years of 

experience. Get a safe, well engineered machine that’s 

so much fun to run that every member of the 
family will want to operate it! 


FOR LARGER LAWNS this power-packed 
Toro Sportlawn 21-inch model is your best 
buy! Does all the work, climbs -—? 
slopes, purrs through thic 

grass with its husky 1.5 hp 
engine. Extra wide tires for 
plenty of traction. Ball- 
ing mounted reel with 

5 blades of sharp, tempered 
Disston tool steel. Finger- 
tip controls. Priced at 
$109.50 plus freight. 








FOR WEED CUTTING and clearing work on 
farms, resorts or rough terrain, you can’t 
beat a Toro Zipper 36-inch Sickle Bar Mower. 
Shears down rank growth, tangled vegeta- 
tion. Cuts around orchard trees, under fences, 
bushes. Self-propelled by dependable 1.5 hp 
engine. $194.50 plus freight. 





eke Se iy a 


SEE THE NEW TORO LINE before you buy. 
Write for free literature and name of your 
nearest dealer: Toro Manufacturing Cor- 
ration, 3016 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, 
innesota. Get the facts about Toro quality 
~~ wpe service facilities ... and you'll get 
a Toro 
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Women 





Safety Prizes 


Last week, as part of a continuing 
campaign against needless accidents in 
homes, New York’s large housewares 
store, Lewis & Conger, distributed its an- 
nual awards to manufacturers whose 
products, new in the past year, have con- 
tributed most to safety. 

The grand-prize product, judges de- 
cided, was the Ekconomic Lo-Pressure 
Cooker-Sterilizer made by the Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. It cooks and sterilizes a baby’s 
formula at the same time it sterilizes bot- 
tles, caps and nipples. It also can be 
used for pressure cooking and canning. 
All processes are carried out safely at its 
new 3%4-pound low pressure. 

Cited. Other products honored: 

e @ Proctor Hi-Lo Ironing Table, 
said not to tip over, slide, teeter, collapse, 
warp or burn. It is adjustable to nine 
different heights for sit-down ironing. 

e @ Allen Rubber Loc, a rug under- 
lay mat that prevents skids and falls. It 
absorbs shocks, insulates against drafts, 
deadens sound and preserves the rug. 

e @ Rival Manufacturing Co.’s Can- 
O-Mat can opener, recently improved by 
the addition of a removable cutter and 
magnet to facilitate cleaning, safe han- 
dling. 

e © Rubbermaid Safti-Cup Bath Mat 
and Treadeasy Floor Mat, both products 
of the Wooster Rubber Co. The bath mat 
has 200 vacuum cups that cling to the 
floor or bottom of the tub. The other mat, 
placed in front of a kitchen sink or 
laundry, cuts housewife fatigue and, be- 
cause it’s shock-proof, eliminates acci- 
dents due to floor moisture and electrical 
shocks. 

e @ No-Shok Extension Cord Set, 
latest in a series of Bell Electric Co. 
items designed to prevent shock, espe- 
cially to children. It’s impossible to in- 
sert prongs—or any other objects—into 
the plug without first turning it a quarter 
revolution to the right. 

e @ Gard-Rite Window Guard, con- 
sisting of four horizontal steel bars in a 
frame, installed simply by turning the 
bolts and screws at the end of each bar. 

e @ Safety Hook for screen doors 
and windows, made by the Vincent J. 
Lawler Co. It has a metal sleeve which 
holds the end of the hook so tightly only 
an adult can release it. 

e @ Glencoe Heating Pad, with an 
extra-heavy molded rubber covering, the 
cord vulcanized into the pad, thermostatic 
controls and neon-lighted switch. 


Iron Teardrop 
Until 1950 and the birth of the new 


Universal iron—according to its makers 
—the basic shape and size of irons hadn’t 
changed in more than a century. 
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The shape of Universal’s iron is a 
definite change. It’s round and fat and 
extends to a point like a teardrop. 

An obvious time-and-effort saver, this 
outsized iron covers one-third more sur- 
face than an ordinary iron and yet, at 
314 pounds, weighs no more. It has a 
wide, sloping bevel all around the sole 
plate so that it slips freely under buttons, 
and its long nose goes in and out of 
pleats and ruffles with ease. It will be in 
stores this month. Price: $12.95. 


Girl Around Gotham 


Patricia Tobin earns her living by 
talking about her home town. Seven days 
a week, through spring, summer and fall, 
she spends six hours a day at a micro- 
phone on a sightseeing boat that takes 
visitors from every state in the union, not 
to mention points as distant as Paris or 
Cairo, around Manhattan Island. 

Since the boat makes the 35-mile trip 
twice a day, Pat’s talking marathon is 
divided into two three-hour stretches. Be- 
ginning when the yacht Sightseer leaves 
its mid-Manhattan pier, she keeps her 
audience—almost 500 passengers on a 
good day—interested all the way down 
the Hudson River into New York harbor, 


up the East River, through Hell Gate and 
into the Harlem River. Normally she fin- 
ishes back at the starting point, not the 
least out of breath or enthusiasm. 

Any girl interested in tour-lecturing 
in these days will. find its requirements 
are many and stiff. Francis J. Barry, 
president of the Circle Line, said they 
chose Pat as senior lecturer aboard the 
largest of their five boats because she is 
personable (small, black hair, blue eyes, 
a quick smile); is a natural hostess; has 
a good speaking voice, a picturesque vo- 
cabulary, a researcher’s interest in dig- 
ging up facts, and a school teacher’s pas- 
sion for presenting them. 

Guide’s Path. As a matter of fact, 
Pat originally intended to be a teacher. 
At the beginning of World War II she 
was studying art with that end in view. 
She took an information desk job at 
Rockefeller Center to help meet her liv- 
ing costs, but she put into it so much zest 
that when the Army and Navy began 
decimating the all-man Tour Staff she 
was chosen Rockefeller Center’s first girl 
guide. During her four years there she 
conducted 22,000 tourists a year through 
the Center. When she showed the Min- 
ister from Saudi Arabia her beloved New 
York from atop the RCA building, he 
said, “This is the most beautiful sight in 
the world.” Pat responded, “Your Ex- 
cellency would make what we Americans 
call a good publicity man.” His Excel- 
lency was delighted. A few days later she 
received a box from Tiffany’s containing 
a diamond pin and his card. 

Her love for collecting and reciting 





First in safety. This three-in-one pressure cooker won top honors. (SEE: Prizes) 
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Sebhaderheme 
Home town booster. Pat Tobin talks 
fluently about New York. (SEE: Girl) 


information next carried her to La- 
Guardia Airport, where she was director 
of tours for the 1948 season—pointing 
out the planes arriving from and depart- 
ing for all parts of the world, describing 
the control tower, weather station, radar 
and radio beam landing equipment. 

Digger. This took painstaking re- 
search and editing of material. So does 
her job on the boat. It’s not merely a 
matter of reciting “On your right is the 
Empire State building.” Pat paints in 
quick word-strokes the activities in each 
place of interest, throws in, perhaps, a 
bit of history, adds any happenings of 
the day or minute. Before beginning her 
work this spring, she made several visits 
behind the scenes at Ellis Island, to Gov- 
ernor’s Island and the site of the mount- 
ing United Nations building. Each morn- 
ing she calls the Navy Department to see 
what ships are in the Navy Yard, calls 
the Park Department Yacht Basin and 
reads the sports news (when possible she 
announces baseball scores). 

Pat makes no set speech. In fact her 
speed is regulated by the tides. Going up 
the East River against the tide she may 
have extra minutes to give to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Coming down the Hud- 
son with the tide she hardly may have 
time to squeeze in International House, 
Grant’s Tomb and the Riverside Church. 

In intermissions she asks the guests 
where they are from. Other persons’ 
home towns are as interesting to Pat as 
her own. Last fortnight, on a Saturday 
afternoon trip, there were aboard people 
from Indiana, Vermont, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Texas, Wyoming, Minnesota, South 
America, China, Australia, and two 
bearded turbaned guests from the Punjab, 

A kindly gentleman said to Pat, “I 
got as much information as if I'd read a 
300-page book. But aren’t you tired? I 
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"Satina makes starched dresses 
3 times easier to iron!" 


WRITES MRS. BLANCHE PRESCOTT, 
MIDDLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





“| do appreciate Satina!” writes 
Mrs. Prescott. “Satina in my starch 
makes ironing for my four girls at 
least 3 times easier! Their dresses stay 
cleaner longer, too!” 


that you use with boiled or unboiled 
starch. It dissolves easily in boiling 
water or the boiling starch solution. 


It not only makes ironing /ots easier, 
it makes clothes smell fresher, look 


Satina is a wonderful ironing aid newer, and stay clean longer, too! 





E’RE SO SURE you'll love 
Satina, if we can just get 


, > ; SATINA, Dept. M-3, Box 1260, New York 46, N. Y. ! 

you to try it once, that we're \ Dear Sirs: Satina sounds good to me. Now I'd like f 
! 
J 


offering you a free, full-size 


a free, full-size package to see how much easier it ! 
package. Enough for 4 big t 


makes my starched ironing. 









starchings! Just you try it and om ; 
judge Satina for yourself! . r 
STREET. t 

A PRODUCT OF ' 
GENERAL FOODS ash anememetiaFuanncs ‘ 
eS 


Pot SATINA in your starch ! 


it makes starched ironing 3 times easier!” 
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| Discovered How To 


HEAR AGAIN 
IN 20 SECONDS 


I was in despair when I began to lose 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks toa transparent, almost 
invisible device —NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN MY EAR. Dis- 

cover how you, too, may hear 4 
again. Mail coupon for FREE ¢ 
booklet. aot 


SYMPHONETTE 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beitone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PAF-5 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PAF-5 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicage 8, III. 


Please send me without obligation, FREE book- 
let that tells how deaf may hear again with- 
out a button showing in the ear. 
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wonder what you do when you get home.” 
Pat reflected. “Why.” she said, “there are 
so many things I’m interested in. I guess 
—well. | guess I talk.” 


Decals on Cloth 


“This is a Fabri-cal . . . just iron it 
on!” With this message on the package, 
the Meyercord Co. of Chicago tells 
women how simple it is to use their new- 
est decalcomanias. meant for fabrics only 
—any kind of fabric. In a few minutes 
time, a woman now can print a golden 
daisy on her dress pocket, blue and pink 
daisy-faces along the bottom of her slip. 
roses on her scarves, gloves and pillow 
slips. Because some of the designs match 
the company’s ordinary home-decoration 
decals, she can even match the trim on 
her apron and curtains with the trim on 
her kitchen cupboards. 

Once ironed in, the designs are per- 
manent and can be washed repeatedly. 
They come large and small, in bright and 
muted colors; in both novelty and floral 
motifs. They are 25¢ a package. 


What Makes Them Tick 


The president of a large U.S. watch 
company likes to tell about the complaint 
a woman once made about one of his 
$5,000 watches. Several months after she 
had bought it, during which time she had 
worn and admired it, she brought it back 
to the dealer. She had just shown the 
watch to a friend. the customer said, and 
the friend had tried to wind it but found 
the stem wouldn’t budge. 

With dispatch, the watch was sent 
back to the factory, where repairmen soon 
discovered what was wrong. The watch 
had no movement in it. It was filled with 
cork. Ordinarily, to assure the customer 
of getting a clean, freshly-oiled mechan- 
ism, the movement for a_ high-priced 
watch is not put into the case until after 
the watch is ordered. In this instance the 
order clerk simply had failed to have a 
movement installed. The woman finally 
got a watch that ran. But had her friend 
not fiddled with it, she might never have 
complained. 

Guide. Few people have to worry 
about getting cork-filled cases, since they 
can’t afford $5,000 watches. For the same 
reason, however, most of them are con- 
cerned about getting the best watch pos- 
sible for the least money. Mothers and 
fathers, now buying watches as gradua- 
tion gifts, and sons and daughters, buy- 
ing watches as Mother’s and Father’s Day 
gifts, wonder: How can I make sure of 
selecting a good watch? 

“Buy mine!” most makers would an- 
swer. A few, top-drawer watch manufac- 
turers, though, dare to give the soundest 
advice. Go to a first-class, reliable jeweler, 
they say, and rely on his opinion. He 
commonly assures satisfactory service on 
his watches up to a year, adding—if he’s 
careful—information on what can be ex- 
pected from them. 

No watch can be expected to keep 
absolutely correct time. Its accuracy de- 
pends primarily on how nearly uniform 





Jackson Studios 
Just iron on. Two daisy faces on her 
summer gloves. (SEE: Decals for Cloth) 


the rates of rotation of the wheels can be 
kept. This, in turn, is affected by changes 
in position and temperature, and by the 
slackening power of the mainspring as it 
runs down. The best watches, of course, 
are made to adjust, within limits, to these 
changes. 

The U.S. Bureau of Standards con- 
cluded, after a series of various position 
and temperature tests, that for watches 
with 15 or 17 jewels and movements 
measuring one inch in diameter, 60 sec- 
onds a day may be considered a reason- 
able error; but that for the very small 
watches, greater errors are pardonable. 

Not 17 Gems. Shoppers often are 
misled because they think the more jewels 
a watch has, the better it is. This is not 


-always true. It is possible for a watch 





Broadweve Furniture Div., Modern Venetian Blinds, Inc. 


On backyard duty. It screens out un- 


neighborly ogling. (SEE: Peek-proof) 
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with seven jewels (the lowest number gen- 
erally found) to give as good service as 
one with 23 jewels (highest generally 
found). Most jewels are made from syn- 
thetic sapphires or rubies, are imported 
from Switzerland, and cost as little as a 
nickel apiece. Their purpose is to reduce 
friction in the moving parts of a watch 
and hence lessen wear. 

A watch with jewels does not neces- 
sarily perform better than one without 
any. It usually costs more, though. Non- 
jeweled, or clock-type, watches are the 
nickel- or chrome-plated, sometimes stain- 
less steel, jobs sold over drug store count- 
ers. Nearly all of these watches are made 
in the United States. On the other hand 
more than half the jeweled watches sold 
here last year were made in Switzerland. 

Ouch! The Swiss make both the 
cheapest and most expensive watches in 
the world. It’s their in-between-priced 
watches (with jewels), however, that 
Americans buy most of—much to the dis- 
pleasure of domestic manufacturers. 
These Swiss watches can be made to sell 
et a price lower than the cheapest U.S.- 
made jeweled watches (about $30). Cur- 
rently only two American firms (Elgin 
and Hamilton) make all their own jew- 
eled watches. A third (Waltham) is now 
in bankruptcy. A fourth and fifth (Bul- 
ova and Gruen) manufacture some move- 
ments but import more. In style, though 
this year’s watches do not differ drasti- 
cally from last year’s, they are markedly 
different from those of 40 years ago. The 
smallest size made for women today, for 
instance, is only about 40% as wide as 
the typical pre-World-War-I model. 

The change in fashion from large to 
small and from pocket to wrist watches 
has robbed time from the life of the aver- 
age watch. Experts agree that the smaller 
the watch, the less precise its timekeep- 
ing is apt to be. Furthermore, a watch 
on a wrist is subject to more movement 
and abuse than one in the pocket. 

A report by the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion says the useful life-span of clock- 
type pocket and wrist watches ranges 
from a few minutes to possibly a year— 
in the hands of a child. An adult may 
get three months’ to two or three years’ 
service out of this type. The span in 
jeweled watches runs five years to a life- 
time for a man’s pocket watch; three to 
10 years for his wrist watch: only two to 
five years for a woman’s wrist watch. 


Peek-proof 


Some women would never sun-bathe 
without a covering of sun-tan oil to screen 
out the sun’s harmful rays. But who ever 
even thought of using a plain, though 
handsome, household screen to protect 
herself from neighbors’ stares? (See pic- 
ture.) The thought—and it’s a helpful 
one—comes from a manufacturer who 
makes an all-wood woven screen now 
available in a lacquer finish of natural, 
white, ivory, red, yellow, green or gray 
and priced under $15 for a three-fold 
model, under $22 for a four-fold. Un- 
painted, a three-panel screen is less than 
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Oh what a wonderful difference when 
you make jams and jellies with Certo! 
More flavor and fragrance—they 
don’t boil away! And it’s so much 
easier, quicker —a one-minute boil 
does the trick! You get 50% more 
glasses from the same amount of 

~~_ fruit, too. Over 80 tested recipes 

with every bottle. 
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Sports 





Freshman Ace 


At Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., 
freshman Byrne Kinney, trying out for 
the golf team, made a hole in one his 
first time up, was invited to join the 
squad. 


Together at Last 


Champions of pro football’s now- 
defunct All-America Conference for four 
years were the Cleveland Browns. Cham- 
pions of the National Football League 
for the past two years were the Phila- 
delphia Eagles. But never the twain could 
meet, despite demands for a_ gridiron 
“world series” game between the two. 
Inter-league rivalry was too great. 

Next fall, however, the game will 
be held at last. The Browns and Eagles, 
now in the same league as the result of 
a merger, will play Sept. 16 in Phila- 
delphia in what, said NFL Commissioner 
Bert Bell confidently, will be “the most 
spectacular pro game in history.” 


Play Ball! 


Over the U.S. last week, from the 
manicured sleekness of such big league 
parks as New York’s Yankee Stadium 
to the rocky outfields of class D minor 
leagues, baseball was proving once again 
that it is America’s national pastime. 

It was the 75th anniversary season 
for the National League and the 50th for 
the American. In the minors, a_near- 
record 58 leagues were operating, rang- 
ing from the big class AAA loops like the 
Midwest’s American Association to some 
two dozen class D chains stretching from 
Virginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains to the 
arid flats of West Texas and New Mexico. 

Only two states, Vermont and Wy- 
oming, had no teams in organized ball. 
By contrast, Texas had a whopping 47, 
highest total in the country. North Caro- 
lina had 45. Almost nowhere was there 


a community out of cheering distance for 


some team. 

Tickets. Some 41 million paid ad- 
missions probably would be swept in by 
these minor league affiliates by next 
autumn. Major league attendance would 
be around the 20 million mark. Neither 
figure would include the uncounted mil- 
lions of Americans who would see high 
school, college, semi-professiqnal, indus- 
trial, business and church-league ball. 

As usual, the center of baseball 
interest for most fans, no matter where 
they lived, would be the day-by-day do- 
ings in the season’s full, 154-game sched- 
ule in the majors. This year, more fans 
than ever, even if they never hoped to see 
a game in the flesh,-would listen and look 
in on the majors’ activities. 

Said baseball’s pleased big league 
magnates: their radio and television cov- 
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erage would be the most extensive in the 
history of this or any other sport. Twenty- 
nine stations would broadcast all Boston 
games, both American and National, 
through New England; 22 would carry all 
Cleveland games through Ohio; 32 
would carry all Detroit games through 
Michigan. In addition, there was, for the 
first time, a complicated system for 
broadcasting nationally a “game of the 
day”—the game deemed to have, at the 
moment, the greatest bearing on the 1950 
N.L. or A.L. pennant race. 

Now, Let’s See ... As to the big 
question everywhere—who will win the 
two major pennants and play in October’s 
46th World Series?—the advance dope- 
sters had that all figured out. 

The American League; they said, 
would finish this way: 1, Boston; 2, New 
York; 3, Detroit; 4, Cleveland; 5, Phila- 
delphia; 6, Chicago; 7, Washington; 8, 
St. Louis, with last season’s world cham- 
pion New York Yankees pressing Boston’s 
Red Sox all the way. 

The National League, they said, 
clearly would finish with Branch Rickey’s 
young, farm-fed Brooklyn Dodgers on top, 
followed by St. Louis, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, in that order. 

By last week’s end, however, the run 
for the flags had not yet settled into these 
patterns. Detroit’s Tigers were unac- 
customedly in the heady atmosphere of 
first place in the American League and 
Chicago was first in the National. How 
long such goings-on would continue was 
anybody’s guess. 


Grid-Video Dilemma 


In Chicago last week athletic direc- 
tors of the Midwest’s proud and lusty 
Western Conference worriedly debated a 
dollar-heavy question. Should the Big 
Ten permit television of its college foot- 
ball games next fall—and rake in a tidy 
$500,000 windfall for the TV rights? Or 


should it ban all “live” telecasts of games 
as a threat to gate receipts? 

Finally, the directors handed down 
their decision. Not a single Big Ten con- 
test would be shown on the air next 
autumn, although films of a game could 
be aired the next day. 

Said a Big Ten statement: “Televi- 
sion will definitely have an adverse effect 
on attendance [of] the contest being 
televised as well as other contests in 
the reception area. . . . Inasmuch as the 
entire intercollegiate programs of most 
institutions are dependent upon receipts 
from football games .. . the entire future 
of intercollegiate athletics should not be 
endangered by this new medium.” 

N. D. on TV. There was one fly in 
this ointment for the prevention of finan- 
cial ills, however. Neighboring Notre 
Dame, with the biggest football follow- 
ing in the U.S.. had announced that six 
of its games would be telecast “live” 
next season. 

“It was unfortunate,” said Commis- 
sioner K. L. Wilson, “that Notre Dame 
was unable to put off making a... 
commitment until after our meeting.” 


Tooth for a Tooth 


E. Frank O’Hara. 45. a peaceful 
man, built a house adjoining the No. 2 
fairway of the Rye Country Club, Rye, 
N.Y. 

Then a golf ball hit Mrs. O’Hara. 
Then dozens of them began falling onto 
the lawn. O’Hara bought an archery set, 
put up a target eight feet from the fair- 
way, began practicing. The closer golfers 
got, the worse became his aim. Arrows 
fell perilously near duffers whose hooks 
sent balls onto the O’Hara property. 

Last week, the Club had offered to 
help pay for a fence if O’Hara would put 
away his 30-pound bow. But O’Hara had 
not yet accepted. He was getting lots of 
exercise—and fewer golf balls—just as 
things were. 





Wide World 


National sport. Millions in the U.S. again will follow baseball. (SEE: Play Ball!) 
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Wally Cox. 


rather do commercials. (SEE: Reluctant) 


A comedian who would 


Reluctant Comic 


Rare is the entertainment 
without its surprising successes. And 
1949-50 is no exception. Latest is 25- 
year-old comedian Wally Cox, who is be- 
coming a television star almost against 
his will: he prefers night club work, or 
better still, writing. 

Critics have compared him with Rob- 
ert Benchley and W. C. Fields; in appear- 
ance youthful, unassuming and mild-look- 
ing, he more nearly resembles a messen- 
ger boy. 

Born in Omega, Mich., Cox first be- 
gan to make people laugh at the Denby 
High School in Detroit. “They usually 
made me class chairman because I kept 
them in laughs. I didn’t try to make them 
laugh. I guess they just thought I was 
funny. Some of the teachers didn’t like it, 
though, and I got into all sorts of jams.” 

Off the Cuff. After getting out of 
the Army, Cox started to take an indus- 
trial arts course at New York University, 
got a job working for a silversmith and 
within a year was making several hun- 
dred dollars a week designing silver cuff 
links and tie clasps and selling them to 
haberdashers. 

About this time he fell in with some 
of the theatrical crowd in New York. At 
impromptu parties, although not an actor, 
he was called on to perform as everybody 
else did. His specialty, telling droll stor- 
ies and doing take-offs on befuddled folk 
who try to act logically in absurd circum- 
stances, always stole the show from the 
professionals. 

Word spread around Broadway that 
young Cox was a sensation. He was soon 
in demand for acts in night clubs, then on 


both radio and TV. Arthur Godfrey had 


season 
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him as a guest star. At the White House 
Correspondents’ Assn. dinner, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., recently he was the hit of 
the night. 

His Own Writer. To radio and TV 
offers of roles as a mere comedian, Wally 
shows a strange indifference. He wants to 
write. When the producers of the Chester- 
field Supper Club TV show (NBC-TV, 
Sunday, 8-8:30 p.m. EST) came along 
with a suggestion that Wally might write 
a 45-second commercial of his own, and 
then give it himself, Wally was delighted. 
Now he is a TV-regular for 45 seconds a 
week, doing night club engagements on 
the side, and spending the rest of the 
time writing a play. 

“It is a comedy,” says Wally, “with 
a sad ending.” 


Comrade Ham 


Piercing Russia’s Iron Curtain is no 
trick for British Columbia’s “ham” radio 
operators. But last fortnight Vancouver 
radio amateur Ernie Savage disclosed 
some curious results of contacts with ama- 
teur radio operators within the Soviet 
Union. Said Savage: 

“They'll talk about the weather, their 
equipment . . . where they live and work, 
but they stop there. We sometimes tell 
them Stalin seems to be a pretty good 
guy or a pretty lousy guy, but still they 
never say ‘yes’ or ‘no’. . . just change the 
subject. We rib them sometimes, too, 
saying we're making $400 or $500 a 
month, own a big car and a boat, but we 
never get a rise out of them.” 

Curiously enough, reports Roy V. 
Parrett, president of the Victoria Short 
Wave Club, the Russian hams do not 
seem to be bound by any regulations 
other than the usual ones in effect in any 
country. Apparently they are not re- 
stricted in broadcasting or listening to 
broadcasts from outside. They mail out 
verification cards with their names, home 
towns, call-letters, frequency, etc. Some 
of their cards also carry propaganda. 
One, for example, had a picture of A. S. 
Popov, “the inventor of radio.” 


Video Tantrums 


How does TV affect children emo- 
tionally and intellectually? In New York, 
the United Parents Association sent out 
100,000 questionnaires to parents to find 
out. By last week, the replies were be- 
ginning to flow in. Some of the prelimi- 
nary findings: 

ee Of 111 7-year-olds, 
poorer study habits. 

e @ Of 75 in the 5-to-7 group, 22 had 
poorer eating habits. Some threw tan- 
trums when the TV set was shut off for 
dinner; others insisted on eating their 
dinner in view of the screen. 

ee Of 40 10-year-olds, six choked 
down meals to return to video; eight had 
lower school marks; 12 showed less in- 
terest in active play. 

e @ Of 249 in the 11-to-13-year-old 
group, 27 developed eccentric eating hab- 
its, 40 spent less time than formerly on 
sports. 
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y Go places and see things! Ride 

to work, school, sports events, 
outings—quickly, conveniently and 

y at amazingly low cost! Enjoy per- 
sonal power-riding at its modern 
best... with a Harley-Davidson 125! 

x Anyone can afford this smart-looking, 
smooth-performing two wheeler. It's 

E low priced! Yours on easy terms! Gives 
you 90 miles and more per gallon! Re- 
quires little or no upkeep! Anyone can 
ride it, boys, girls, men, women. It's 
built to handle easily and safely, with 
2-wheel brakes, 3-speed transmission, 
drop-forged steering head, oversize 
tires, ‘easy chair’’ saddle, brilliant 
lighting. Choice of 4 smart colors, See - 
your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today and ask 
him for a FREE ride. 


| Colorful 
| folder sent 
| OM request, 


| 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PA, Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


Send colorful folder and full information about 
the low-cost Harley-Davidson 125. 










JOR. cecwencesscnsssesecenevenqensdnepeaiiin 


AGOIGS.cocccnsuccasunscccecesenscsccenenens 


City. ceeccccecceccceccoccocceccccccecesseseses: 


9tt0.ncccnsccwenencesesssncoscesscesutifeasséooe 


DEALERS: Valvable franchises available for the full 
line of famous Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 
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Grass Cutting by 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Power by Briggs & Stratton 
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Push-Pull finger-tip controls 


Engine by Briggs & Stratton— 
land 11/2 H.P. 


Remove only 4 bolts to release 
cutting unit 


Eccentric screw easily adjusts 
cylinder bearings 


Lifetime ball-bearing clutch 


Simplified adjustment of chain 
and belt 


Blades are double ground, 
heat treated, crucible analysis 
steel—insuring long and satisfac- 
tory service. 


For your lasting satisfaction, 
choose the power mower backed 
by three dependable names: 1- 
Thelawn mower dealer you know, 
2 +* PENNSYLVANIA and 3-¢ Briggs 
& Stratton. 


ALSO QUALITY HAND MOWERS 
SINCE 1877 


Great American « Pennsylvania Jr. 
Meteor * Penna-lawn 
Edger and Trimmer 


See Your Lawn Mower Dealer 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey co 
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Desert Game 
The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 


long worried about the lack of game in 
parts of the arid Southwest, last week de- 
| cided to do something about it. Off to 
Iran, Syria and Turkey next month will 
go F&W foreign game bird specialist Dr. 
Gardiner Bump to see what desert game 
birds might be suitable for U.S. desert 
areas. 





Farming with Grass 


U.S. farmers last week were plowing 
and fitting some 83 million acres of land 
to grow corn. Next fall, with luck and 
good weather, they would have a harvest 
worth close to $4 billion—the richest 
single crop produced in any country in 
the world. 

All of which, says Louis Bromfield, 
| adds up to a gigantic blunder. For as the 
| corn crop grows, so, Bromfield insists, 
grows the destruction of the best and rich- 
est U.S. farmland. Corn farming has al- 
ready destroyed millions of acres of once 
fertile soil, and is now ruining millions 
more. Both the country and the farmers 
themselves would be better off without a 
great deal—perhaps without most—of the 
| corn they grow. 

Bromfield, as almost everyone now 
knows, is the highly successful novelist 
| who moved back to his native Ohio 11 
years ago. bought several hundred acres 
of wornout land and set out to turn them 
back into productive soil. Since then, by 
means of two best-selling books,* he has 
| made his Malabar Farm the world’s most 
| famous agricultural experiment. His lat- 
| est book, Out of the Earth (Harper, New 
York: $4), tells how he has also made it 
one of the most profitable. 

Discovery. Bromfield does not urge 
that corn be completely abandoned as a 
crop. In the beginning, in fact, like al- 
| most every other Midwestern farmer, he 
| raised it in quantity. On his depleted 
soil, however, it was not very productive. 
| Gradually he cut down the acreage de- 
| voted to it. Three years ago he stopped 
| raising corn entirely. He had found that 
| grasses and legumes: (1) kept his cattle 
healthier and just as productive; (2) 
steadily improved his soil instead of wear- 
ing it out; and (3) gave him a profit on 
beef and milk “conservatively speaking, 
at least 30% and upward greater than 
that of the average general farm rotation, 
corn-silage dairy operation in the huge 
Middle West.” 

Bromfield’s objections to corn are 
chiefly two. First, it is a “row crop,” 
which leaves a large part of the land 
barren of organic material. Yet the pres- 
| ence of organic material in the soil is 
| essential to most plant growth. Second, 











*% Pleasant Valley (1945), Malabar Farm 
| (1948). 


corn requires annual plowing and fitting 
of fields. This eventually produces a 
close-packed “hard pan” of soil which 
won't absorb moisture. 

By growing alfalfa, ladino and brome 
grass instead, Bromfield has found he can 
leave fields untouched for as long as five 
years except for cutting and a light dress- 
ing of manure. Yet acre for acre, he says, 
they bring in the same gross in terms of 
cash (for beef and milk sold) as 90- to 
100-bushel-an-acre corn. The cost is about 
one-seventh as much in labor and gaso- 
line, one-fifth as much in fertilizer. 

More important, adds Bromfield, is 
the fact that with grass farming “each 
year we are improving our soil and its 
organic content rather than tearing it 
down.” Alfalfa roots go down into the 
subsoil more than 15 feet, bringing up 
“trace” minerals essential to healthy plant 
and animal growth. The extensive root 
systems of the clover and grasses not only 
hold the soil in place, but, when plowed 
under, form a rich organic mulch which 
holds water like a sponge. 

“Even on our steep hills,” writes 
Bromfield, “we have a zero record in 
erosion and less than 5% water loss in 
the heaviest cloudburst.” 

Speed-up. Traditionally, soil scien- 
tists maintain that it takes nature 10,000 
years to build one inch of topsoil. On 
Malabar Farm, helping nature along with 
careful grass farming and a minimum of 
animal and chemical fertilizer, Bromfield 
reports he has been able to cut the time 
required by about 9,999 years. 

Overproduction of corn is only one of 
a dozen farming practices Bromfield 
speaks against in Out of the Earth. 

Others include “one crop” farming 
in general. and the common use of the 
moldboard plow. (He thinks a better in- 





Joe Munroe 


Bromfield. The corn crop is a costly 
blessing. (SEE: Farming with Grass) 
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30 STOCKS 


In which Executives 


invest Own money - 
| edge have always had a prefer- 


ence for companies in which officers and 
directors have sufficient confidence to 
invest their own money. There is a reason 
for this. Our research shows that large 
stock ownership and company success 
often go hand in hand. Now, for the first 
time, UNITED Staff has prepared a special 
study of 30 companies where executives 
are large stockholders. 


STOCKS FAVORED NOW 


These 30 management-owned stocks are 
all regular dividend-payers, priced from 14 
to 103. Yields range up to 8.8%. Officer- 
director stock ownership ranges from 10% 
to 47%. They include progressive com- 
panies in such growth fields as Television, 
Frozen Foods and Plywood. One company, 
where management owns 27% of the 
common, has completed a $9 million 
expansion. Stock sells at 19; yields 7.8%. 


Yours with Month’s TRIAL 
This Special Report and weekly 
UNITED Investment Reports sent $ l 
for one month to new readers for 


Send $1 for Report PF-10 Now! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 





TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 


medicated Cuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 


CUTICURA soar coinTmeNT 





Quiz No. 3 


How much does it 
cost to advertise a 
pair of shoes? Is it 
$2? $3? $5? 





Answer: Less than 7¢ of each dollar 
you pay covers both the manufacturer's and 
tetailer’s advertising. 
That's only half the story. Advertising lowers 
your cost two ways: . 
Cuts the selling costs. And by helping make mass 
So advertising saves you many times that 7¢ per 
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strument is one which merely breaks up 
the soil roughly, rather than turning it 
over. ) 

Most bitterly of all, he condemns 
the outmoded and dangerous idea that 
“anybody can farm.” The modern farmer, 
he maintains, must be a scientist with a 
knowledge of mechanics, chemistry, nu- 
trition, engineering and conservation. 

Because it is more technical than his 
two earlier farming books, Out of the 
Earth may be less popular. But it should 
be required reading for anyone who 
wants to find out what “the new agricul- 
ture” is all about. 


Killers on the Keys 


Congress last week had bills to save 
another vanishing species of wild life— 
the tiny (50-pound, 29” tall) Key deer, 
found only on the Florida Keys. Hunted 
by poachers who set fire to the island 
vegetation and then shoot the deer as they 
flee to the water, the deer now number 
only about 40. The bills would provide 
refuges for them. 


For Kitchen Gardens 


Depending on where they lived, home 
gardeners were in various stages of prep- 
aration last week for their annual battle 
with the spading fork, weeds and plant 
ailments. For them the week held the 
most exciting vegetable news they’ve had 
in many seasons. Available this year are 
three new varieties of popular garden 
crops. 

First is a new variety of that peren- 
nial favorite, the snap bean. Developed 
by cross-breeding of older varieties, the 
bean is the achievement of Dr. W. J. Zau- 
meyer of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Plant Industry Station at Beltsville, Md. 
It is called “Topcrop,” seems to be en- 
tirely resistant to common bean-mosaic 
and to shiny-pod or greasy-pod virus, thus 
produces yields from one-third to two- 
times greater than those of other varieties. 

No Strings Attached. It matures 
earlier and remains edible longer than 
other types, allows more repeat plant- 
ings during a season. In seedmen’s lan- 
guage, it has “highest eating quality,” 
because of its green, stringless and fibre- 
less pods. 

Next on the 1950 vegetable hit pa- 
rade is a new squash for winter or sum- 
mer use called “Uconn” and developed 
by Dr. L. C. Curtis at the University of 
Connecticut Experiment Station. A bush- 
type space-saver, Uconn may be planted 
in rows or hills, occupying only three feet 
of garden area either way. It produces 
heavily, has the consistency and flavor of 
acorn squash. 

Third important newcomer is the 
Congo watermelon, bred at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s laboratory at 
Charleston, S.C., by crossing an African 
strain with American varieties. It has 
more resistance to anthracnose (but not 
to some other watermelon ills), ripens 
earlier than most shipping varieties. Its 
tough, striped rind also stands up better 
under handling and hailstorms. 
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Music 


Spike’s Up Yonder 


Since 1942, the acid test of a senti- 
mental popular song has been its ability 
to survive a recording by Spike Jones. 
Many a tune’s serious version has expired 
promptly after Jones poked raucous musi- 
cal fun at it. Even such durables as Cock- 
tails for Two and Chloe have tottered. 

Last summer Spike asked to record 
Riders in the Sky. The Morris Music Co., 
horrified, first refused his request, finally 
settled for eight months’ immunity for 
their weepy Western opus. Last fortnight 
RCA-Victor had it on the market in 
Spike’s version—sung by “I. W. Harper, 
Sir Frederick Gas and the Sons of the 
Sons of the Pioneers.” A bold take-off on 
Vaughn Monroe, it pointed up the simi- 
larity between Riders and When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home. 

On the reverse side is another num- 
ber Spike couldn't touch for a _ while: 
Mule Train, which gets the Chinese treat- 
ment, featuring a chorus of Oriental mule 
skinners yak-yaking in the background. 





Rising Star 
PS 


Before Frances Yeend had her first 
birthday, or learned to talk, she was hum- 
ming accompaniment to Irish songs her 
aunt sang. She became a virtuoso-hum- 
mer, easily drowning out the aunt. Rela- 
tives in Condon, Ore., began to suspect 
that some day Frances would be a singer. 

When she grew up and saved enough 
money, Frances packed her bags and 
went to New York. She arrived late one 
afternoon in 1944. Before 24 hours 
passed, she had auditioned and landed a 
solo spot with Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl 
Orchestra. Her relatives relaxed; it ap- 
peared that Frances would do well in her 
career. 

Just how well, they didn’t realize. By 
1949 Frances was singing on the Colum- 
bia Artists Management circuit. The next 
year she sang for Serge Koussevitzky, 
who was so excited about her firm, warm 
voice he asked her to be soprano soloist 
in Beethoven’s Ninth with his Boston 
Symphony. Then he asked her to sing the 
principal role of Ellen Orford in Benja- 
min Britten’s opera, Peter Grimes, at the 
Berkshire Festival. In 1948, she joined 
Laszlo Halasz’s fledgling New York City 
Opera Company and in the two years 
since has won much critical and popular 
acclaim. Also, in the past four years, she 
has probably sung more with major U.S. 
orchestras than any other soprano. 

Grind. Last fortnight Frances was 
winding up the busiest two weeks of her 
life—no fewer than six top-flight sym- 
phony appearances, plus her regular 
chores with the New York City Opera in 
Traviata and Tales of Hoffman. On Apr. 
6, 7 and 9 she was soloist with Leopold 
Stokowski and the New York Philhar- 


monic in Mahler’s Eighth Symphony. She 
sang another Beethoven’s Ninth with 
George Szell and the Chicago Symphony 
on Apr. 13 and 14 and one with William 
Strickland and the Nashville, Tenn., Sym- 
phony on Apr. 18. 

After a few more engagements this 
season, Frances will give herself a break. 
She will summer in Seattle, where her 
husband Kenneth Yeend (pronounced 
Yend) works for radio station KIRO, and 
on her father’s 1,200-acre “wheat ranch 
(well equipped with saddle-horses) in 
Condon. Fortified by this, she will face 
next year the test which most American 
sopranos dread: singing before the hard- 
to-please, musically erudite audiences of 
continental Europe. Frances, however, 
seemed last week to be interested mostly 
in what photographic equipment to take 
abroad. “It’s going to be a lot of fun,” 
she said. “Think of the pictures I can 
take!” 


Musical Chairs 


Some of the good citizens of Ander- 
son, S.C., (pop. 34,000) wanted sym- 
phony concerts and recitals, and decided 
to do something about it. They converted 
a wartime hangar—already once con- 
verted to a community center—into a con- 
cert hall. They lined up a list of concerts 
and sold 2,000 subscriptions for $3 each. 
Then they pointed out to each subscriber 
that he (or she) probably would find the 
classics somewhat  tiresome—from a 
standing position. So they sold every 


music-lover a folding chair for $2.95. 
Last week, Andersonians had finished 
tallying the profits of their first concerts 
season and were shaping up a program 
for the next one. For any new subscrib- 
ers, folding chairs were still available. 





Soprano Yeend. Up the ladder of star- 
dom by healthy leaps. (SEE: Rising) 
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Movies 





The Siege of Berlin 


You might not suspect from the ad- 
vertisements that The Big Lift (20th 
Century-Fox) is an honest, intelligent film 
about the Berlin airlift and a reasonably 
successful attempt to expose the roots of 
current feeling and morale of the German 
people. 

The film is being publicized as fol- 
lows: “Girls, it’s Your Big Moment... . 
when that Clift man turns on the charm 
—and the heat—in the seething hot spot 
of the world!” 

The truth is that Montgomery Clift, 
hailed as not only the bobbysoxers’ de- 
light but as a fine actor, is overshadowed 
at almost every turn by his fellow play- 
ers. His work is acceptable, and his un- 
quenchable boyishness stands him in 
good stead here, since it happens to fit 
the character he plays. (It was notably 
out of place in the role he had in The 
Heiress.) 

But Paul Douglas, as a Polish- 
American who hates the Germans with an 
almost pathological hatred, gives the film 
a large share of its impact and vitality. 
He is able, through sheer force of per- 
sonality, to make a somewhat juvenile 
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Clift & Douglas. They portray unquenchable boyishness and pathological hatred. 


debate with a pretty little fraiilein who 
wants to learn all about democracy sound 
like plausible conversation instead of a 
series of patriotic slogans. 

Better still is newcomer Cornell 
Borchers, as a fraiilein whose true nature 
is kept in doubt until the film is about 
over. Miss Borchers is fresh and attrac- 
tive in an un-Hollywood, un-actresslike 
way, and she brings a great deal of skill 
and subtlety to her portrayal of a girl 
who has seen so much of horror and 
starvation that she can justify almost any 
action by pointing out that in today’s Ger- 
many only the strong can survive. The 
film starts slowly, and now and again it 
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WARE 
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oversimplifies the issues under discussion. 

But writer-director George Seaton 
has done most of his work very well in- 
deed, and The Big Lift stands out in 
stark contrast to the usual Hollywood run 
of Technicolored baubles and machine- 
made melodramas. Best bit: A German, 
hired by the Russians to count the num- 
ber of American planes flying over Ber- 
lin, freely admits to being a “spy” and 
explains that he always makes his total 
a little less than the accurate figures pub- 
lished openly by the American Govern- 
ment, since the Soviet will pay, anyway, 
only for the kind of information it wants 
to hear. 


Look to @) WHEN YOU LOOK FOR WARE! 
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Books 


Balkan Mission 


Apparently World War II’s nearest 
counterpart of the famous Lawrence of 
Arabia was Brig. Fitzroy Maclean, an 
Eton-bred young man with an unusual 
gift of tongues, plenty of cold nerve and 
a high degree of resourcefulness in 
strange and dangerous situations. 

A Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment, an officer of the Cameron Highland- 
ers promoted from the ranks, Maclean 
could also be depended upon for almost 
any odd job of espionage or intelligence. 
He was willing and able to impersonate 
an Italian staff officer behind the enemy 
lines in Africa, or to kidnap a Persian 
general being paid by the Germans to 
make trouble in the Middle East. 

Before the war, and before he went 
into politics, Maclean had been in the for- 
eign service. He was one of the staff of 
the British Embassy at Moscow in the 
final period of the great purge trials, but 
the terror they evoked did not prevent 
him from traveling about the Soviet 
Union almost at will, even into the for- 
bidden zones of Central Asia, creating 
wherever he went a series of painful head- 
aches for the NKVD. 

Envoy to Tito. All this had helped 
to bring Maclean to the notice of Prime 
Minister Churchill. Thus, when in 1943 
the decision was made to shift British 
support in Yugoslavia from Gen. Draja 
Mihailovic and his Chetniks to the Com- 
munist Marshal Tito, Maclean seemed 
just the right man to head a military mis- 
sion to Tito’s Partisans. 

Since the political wisdom and ethics 
of this turn of policy are still a subject 
of great controversy, the second half of 
Maclean’s book of memoirs, Escape to 





Russian children. 


The overall impression is grim. 


Adventure (Little, Brown: Boston: $4), 
has a certain historical interest. When 
Maclean, in an interview with Churchill, 
demurred about helping to establish a 
Communist government on the shores of 
the Adriatic, Churchill asked tartly if he 
had any notion of making his home there 
after the war. 

Maclean said no, and Churchill ob- 
served: “That being so, the less you and 
I worry about the form of government 
they set up, the better.” That satisfied 
Maclean. He decided prophetically that, 
the Balkans being what they are, it was 
“just conceivable that in the end national- 
ism would triumph over communism.” 
This opinion was strengthened by his per- 
sonal observation of Tito himself, who 
was quite unlike the Communists Mac- 
lean had known in Russia. 

Nobody’s Stooge. Tito, he found, 
was not evasive, not terrified of responsi- 
bility, but capable of making decisions on 
the spot after brief and straightforward 
discussion. The main political problem 
for the British was what to do about the 
young King Peter, but when Maclean’s 
mission ended the problem appeared to 
have been solved. Tito and the Yugoslav 
Government-in-Exile had come to an 
agreement on the question of a regency. 

Maclean, who writes in a quiet, mat- 
ter-of-fact style, enlivened now and then 
by a glow of humor, gives some interest- 
ing sketches of Tito’s principal hench- 
men, including the formidable Comrade 
Marko (Alexander Rankovic) on whose 
loyalty, ruthlessness and vigilance the 
Dictator’s future now seems to depend. 
There is one story of how Tito, when 
making a voyage on a British destroyer, 
sampled generously all the liquors in the 
wardroom locker and was presently in- 
spired to recite a stanza from The Owl 
and the Pussycat. 

Toughest Enemy. There is also a 
story of Tito’s meeting with Churchill at 
Naples, where the Prime Minister earn- 
estly lectured him about the political dan- 
gers of attempting to collectivize agricul- 
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ture. “My friend, Marshal Stalin,” said 
Churchill, “told me the other day that 
his battle with the peasants had been a 
more perilous and formidable undertak- 
ing than the battle for Stalingrad. I hope 
that you will think twice before you join 
such a battle with your sturdy Serbian 
peasantry.” Tito, Maclean thinks, was 
much impressed by this advice. 


One Fact at a Time 
“Old Glory” to 


Who gave the name 


| the American Flag? How many men were 


killed in the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter? How should one pronounce Boston’s 
famous “Faneuil Hall”? What was Pat- 
rick Henry’s religion?* 

George Stimpson, perhaps the great- 
est living human warehouse of factual in- 
formation, propounds and answers hun- 
dreds of such questions in A Book About 
American History (Harper, New York: 
$3.50). This volume (which follows the 
general pattern of Stimpson’s best selling 
A Book About the Bible) is something 
for the bedside table; it soothes and in- 
structs the reader without burdening him 
with too much relevancy. 


Readers’ Choice 
If You Were Born in Russia. By Ar- 


thur Goodfriend (Farrar, Straus: New 
York: $5). An attempt in text and pic- 
tures to follow the history of an ordinary 
citizen of the Soviet Union from birth to 
burial. The citizen is observed, through a 
multitude of photographs, in the nursery, 
at school, in courtship and marriage, at 
work and in military service. 

Goodfriend, basing his narrative 
upon what he himself observed in Russia 
and what others have written about it, 
makes a fine effort to present the pains 
and the pleasures impartially. But even 
the pictures, which are mostly from offi- 
cial Soviet sources, confirm the impres- 
sion that life in Russia is a pretty grim 
business, even for those who, like Good- 
friend’s ordinary citizen, manage to evade 
the clutches of the MVD. 

The Liberal Imagination. By Lionel 


| Trilling (Viking Press, New York: 
$3.50). A collection of critical essays. 





| captain. 


About the only thing the writers consid- 
ered by Trilling—among them Yeats, 
Gide, D. H. Lawrence, Joyce and T. S. 
Eliot—have in common is that each is 
represented as in some sense a spokes- 
man for liberal ideas. As for conserva- 
tives and reactionaries. he thinks they 
are no longer capable of having ideas. 
The Wager and Other Stories. By 
Daniel Corkery (Devin-Adair, New York: 
$2.75). Tender and brooding tales of 
Munster farming and fishing folk. Cork- 
ery’s work, like that of most Irish short- 
story writers, is characterized by a kind 
of vagueness of focus. It is unique, how- 
ever in the wealth of compassion with 
which he portrays joys and tragedies of 


| the humble and obscure. 


*(1) William Mass., sea 
(2) One man, accidentally after the terms 
of capitulation had been agreed upon. (3) Fann-l 
Hall; although the man for whom it was named 


pronounced it Funn-l. (4) Anglican, 


Driver, a Salem, 
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_Here’s Hoping! 


The census man was at my door— 
I’m present and accounted for. 
I hope, in spite of atom bombs, 
I'll be the same next time he comes! 
—Richard Wheeler 
| 7 e a 
It’s a wise Congressman who knows a 
Red Hearing from a red herring. 
. s . 
Has anyone thought of calling DP’s 
Delayed Pilgrims? 
- . ° 
Could it be that Russia is dealing 
from the bottom of the pact? 
e - ” 
| The object of any H-bomb parley 
| would be to pour oil on heavy water. 


No Immunition! 


Senatorial immunity’s a curious item; 
It’s good just for Senators, but not those 
who fight ’em. 
—C. J. Barry 


e 
E C A—Everybody Counts on America. 
o * * 

Looking at Government files is—for 

Republicans—only a peep show. 
- ° - 

Western Germany is willing to pro- 
vide refuge for planeloads from Prague, 
| but insists they’ve got to be certified 
| Czechs. 

° e € 

Our present Chinese policy is to 

avoid Kuomintangling alliances. 
. ” & 

Three lins have figured in our de- 

fense plans—Ber, Krem, and Cromme. 

* e 7 
The budget will be balanced when 
Government expenses are trimmed as 
often as the taxpayer. 





Caught Mapping 
May the furtive guy 
Who’s a foreign spy 
Get the chance to cry: 
“Tt’s the F B—Yi!” 


—Owen Travis 





“This is Boys’ Week, 





Shafer for Pathfinder 


If the boys in the State Department 
keep on, we'll be calling it white-wash- 
ington. 

* - * 

Tomorrow's date with destiny might 
be with a hydrogen blonde in a miss- 
guided missile. 

e ° 7 

While workmen get time and a half 
for overtime, naval officers get only half 
pay for criticism. 

o e e 

Never put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today; there may be a law 
against it by that time. 

am - e 

Opponents of the Socialist State say 
that it would replace rugged individual- 
ism with ragged individuals. 


Quips 

Senator Taft is doing one of the big- 
gest jobs in the country, and with scarce- 
ly any aid from anyone. He is worrying 
about the national debt.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

cm * +. 

Statistics show it requires about 19 
hours of Congressional talk to produce 
one law. And one law probably results in 
19 years of talk in the courts after it’s 
passed.—Arizona Republic. 
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Another high-ranking minister for 
one of our wartime allies whom we should 
bypass on defense secrets is J. V. Stalin. 
—Dallas Morning News. 





Stamaty for Pathfinder 


isn’t it?” 


PATHFINDER 





WHAT A TALE THIS 


@ See that glowing red spot of light? That’s 
our prize tattletale . . . and yours. It speaks 
for you, instead of against you. 

It tells your electric utility when you and 
your neighbors have quietly added so much 
new “load” to the everyday job of the trans- 
former that more capacity is needed. It warns 
them of other service needs, too. 

This tattletale is Westinghouse-conceived. 
It works hand in hand with other automatic 
protective devices inside the transformer tank, 


BROADEST 


LINE OF 


YOU CAN BE SURE..IF ITS Westinghouse 


TATTLETALE TELLS! 


to make this important link in your chain of 
electrical service completely self-protecting. 

The goal of your electric utility is to give you 
perfect service. They're installing hundreds 
of thousands of these Westinghouse achieve- 
ments throughout the backyards of the nation 
—in order to be sure that they give you the 
best possible service. 

And like the electric utilities, you too can be 
sure if the electrical things you buy always 
carry the name Westinghouse. 


ELECTRICAL 





EQUIPMENT 


Goull ike the looks of this handsome new 
— (9250 WER! Sour wite will like its better 


than ever" new Custormzed interior, too! 


~~ 


“Bat thon oven’ 
for. you _Now (950 


When you call for power; you get it! 
For the lively ‘ti-Power Compression’ in 
that made-for~ Mercury Vtype § engine 
ks better than ever’in get-up-and-go | 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


And on the road youll tind that Famous WeRURY 
* economy ks now even ‘better than ever’_thanks 
to new ‘Econ-0-Wiser’ carburetion / 


*OFFICIAL! Mercury wins grand prize in Grand Canyon Economy Run! 


HY is Mercury popu- 
larity the highest in his- 
tory? It’s because Mercury —a 
great car last year—is better 
than ever in everything today! 
Better in styling—with new 
advanced design! Better in 
comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’’ 
foam-rubber cushioned seat- 


ing! Better in economy—with 


**Econ-O-Miser’’ carburetion! 


MERCURY 


Better 
**Hi-Power Compression 
Better to drive—easier to park! 

Yes, one look — one thrill- 
ing ride — and you'll agree, 
Mercury is a bigger value and 
better than ever! 

See your Mercury dealer— 
and drive the better than ever 
Mercury today! It’s ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 Economy Car’’!* 


in performance—with 
997 





